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The Ethics of Subscription. 


—>__ 


FROM the beginning of this present year the new order insti- 
tuted by the Motu Proprio, Sacrorum Antistitum, of September 
I, I910, has come into force, and, in accordance with its terms, 
a new form of oath specially directed against the errors of 
Modernism is prescribed, as, in addition to the Creed of 
Pius IV. with its Vatican supplement, to be taken by all clerics 
previously to receiving Holy Orders; by all priests authorized 
to hear confessions or to preach sermons; by all parish 
priests, Canons, or holders of benefices; by all officials of 
Episcopal Courts or Ecclesiastical tribunals, not excepting the 
Vicar General and the Judges ; by all those called in to preach 
during Lent; by all officials of the Roman Congregations or 
tribunals, to be taken in the presence of the Cardinal Prefect 
of the respective Congregations or tribunals ; by the Superiors 
and Doctors of all the Religious Orders and Congregations. 

The text of this prescribed Oath is somewhat long, but, as 
in writing on such a subject it is best to be definite, we give it 
whole and entire, in an English translation.’ 


I . . . firmly embrace and receive all and singular, the things that 
have been defined, affirmed, and declared by the unerring magisterium 
of the Church, particularly those articles of doctrine which are directly 
opposed to the errors of the present age. And, in the first place, I 
acknowledge that the existence of God, the source and end of all 
things, can be certainly known and even demonstrated by the natural 
light of reason, through the things that have been made, that is, 
through the visible works of creation, as a cause [is known] through its 
effects. Secondly, I admit and recognize the external proofs of revela- 
tion, that is, the divine facts, and chief among these the miracles and 
prophecies, as most certain signs of the divine origin of the Christian 
religion, and as especially adapted to the intelligence of men of all 
ages and classes, the present age included. Thirdly, I likewise believe 


1 For the original Latin text see Father Dunford’s Roman Documents and Decrees, 
vol. iv. no. 17, and for that of the Pascendi and Lamentabili, tbid., vol. ii. no. 5. 
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with firm faith that the Church, the custodian and teacher of the 
revealed word, was proximately and directly instituted by the true 
historical Christ Himself whilst He was living among us, and that it was 
built by Him on Peter, the Prince of the apostolic hierarchy, and his 
successors through the ages. Fourthly, I sincerely accept the doctrine 
of the faith, transmitted in the same sense and the same meaning 
through the orthodox Fathers, from the Apostles down to ourselves ; 
and hence I reject wholly the heretical conception of an evolution 
of dogmas whereby these [are said to] pass from one sense to another, 
the latter differing from what the Church previously held ; and I like- 
wise condemn every error according to which in place of [the belief 
that the Church’s doctrine is] a divine deposit, delivered over to the 
Spouse of Christ to be by her faithfully preserved, is substituted the 
notion that it is a philosophical invention, or a creation of the human 
consciousness, gradually elaborated by the efforts of men, and destined 
to be perfected by an indefinite progress in the future. Fifthly, I hold 
most firmly and I sincerely profess that faith is not a blind sentiment 
of religion springing up from the secret fountains of sudbconsciousness, 
under the pressure of the heart and bent of the will when it is morally 
inclined (moraliter informatae), but a true assent of the intellect to 
truth received from without through the hearing ; an assent, that is, by 
which we believe in as true, on the authority of God who is supremely 
truthful, all that has been testified and revealed by the Personal God 
who is our Creator and Lord. 

Moreover, I submit myself with due reverence and adhere with my 
whole soul to all the condemnations, declarations, and prescriptions 
contained in the Encyclical Letter Pascendi and the Decree 
Lamentabili, especially in so far as they regard the so-called history of 
dogmas. Also I reprobate the error of those who affirm that the faith 
propounded by the Church may be in conflict with history ; and that 
Catholic dogmas, taken in the sense in which they are now understood, 
cannot be harmonized with the true origins of the Christian religion. 
Also I condemn and reject the opinion of those who say that a 
Christian man, if fully educated, assumes two characters, one that of 
a believer, the other that of a historian, as if it were lawful to him as 
a historian to hold for true what contradicts his faith as a believer, or 
to lay down premisses from which it follows that the dogmas (of faith) 
are false or doubtful—as long as he does not directly deny them. Also 
I reprobate that method of judging and interpreting Holy Scripture 
which, in disregard of the tradition of the Church, the analogy of the 
faith, and the rules laid down by the Apostolic See, adheres to the 
systems devised by the rationalists, and not less arbitrarily (4icenter) 
than rashly upholds the criticism of the text as its one and supreme 
rule. Also I reject the opinion of those who hold that a professor 
when lecturing on the history of theology, or writing on the same, 
should begin by laying aside any preconceived opinion he may have 
as to the supernatural origin of Catholic tradition, or as to the divine 
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aid promised for the perpetual conservation of each revealed truth ; 
and likewise when interpreting the writings of any of the Fathers 
should be governed in his investigations solely by the principles of 
science in disregard of all sacred authority, and with the same freedom 
of judgment as he would use in investigating any purely secular docu- 
ments. Finally and in general, I profess myself most opposed to the 
error of the Modernists who hold that there is nothing divine in the 
sacred tradition (of the Church); or even do far worse by admitting 
it in a pantheistic sense; so that [for them] it becomes nothing more 
than a bare and simple fact, differing in no respect from the common 
facts of history ; the fact, namely, that men by their industry, ability, and 
talent have carried on through the subsequent generations a school 
{of thought] initiated by Christ and His Apostles. I hold therefore 
most firmly, and will hold to the last breath of my life, to the faith of 
the Fathers concerning the sure charisma of truth, which is, was, and 
ever will be, in the suecession of the Episcopate from the Apostles (Iren. iv. 
c. 26), in the sense, not that that be held which appears best and fittest 
to each age conformably with the degree of its culture, but that the 
absolute and immutable truth preached from the beginning by the 
Apostles be never believed or understood to be aught else than it was 
believed and understood to be then. 

All these things I promise that I will faithfully, entirely, and 
sincerely keep and inviolably guard, so as never to depart from them 
in teaching or in any other way, by word or writing. Thus I promise, 
thus I swear, so may God help me, and these His Holy Gospels. 


As all the world knows, the determination with which Pius X. 
is striving to protect the faithful from this veritable cancer 
of Modernism, has been received on the part of the Modernists 
themselves within the Church and without it, with a loud outcry 
of indignation, an outcry which has been renewed each time 
some further measure directed to that end has emanated from 
the Holy See, and is particularly clamorous now that this latest 
and most clenching measure of requiring an anti-Modernist oath 
from all who participate in any way in the Church’s teaching 
office, is beginning to be put in force. It is a cruel and tyrannical 
policy, we are told by these objectors, which Leo XIII. would 
never have approved, and former generations of Catholics 
would never have tolerated. It marks an entirely new 
departure from the sound traditions of Church government 
which have hitherto prevailed, and under which the Catholic 
Church has thriven so remarkably in the course of her history. 
It seeks to impose on the human conscience a perverse conflict 
with its own moral nature, and reflects a spirit of intellectual 
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dishonesty which is painful to witness in the holder of so 
responsible an office. It cannot be dictated by any worthy 
motives, and is only explicable as prompted by a blind hatred 
of those who strive to harmonize their faith with indisputable 
facts. It fills with amazement the devoted phalanx of learned 
Catholics whose one desire was to consecrate their studies to 
the service of their Church. It can only result in some terrible 
disaster to a Church already sufficiently harassed by the assaults 
of secularism ; indeed, were it not that it will certainly have to 
be revoked and repaired, it must sooner or later end by breaking 
up the fair creation of these nineteen Christian centuries. Such, 
in effect, are the voices of reproach and condemnation levelled 
against Pius X. which reach us from various quarters, private 
and public, and in particular from the Modernist organs on 
the Continent, or from our English papers and periodicals when 
they lend their columns to the representatives of the same 
party at home. 


It is not our intention in this article to discuss the Modernist 
system in itself, but the more limited subject of the Ethics of 
Subscription, as bearing on the campaign against the traditional 
Catholic belief which the Modernists are at present pursuing. 
To two questions we shall confine ourselves : (1) Is the Holy 
See justified in exacting as a condition for holding office in 
its communion or receiving the Sacraments, oaths of interior 
adhesion to these formulas of faith? (2) Is the occasion which 
has now arisen sufficient to justify the drawing up and impo- 
sition of such a formula ? 

1. One thing is at least certain, Pius X. is making no new 
departure in imposing the formula contained in the Sacrorum 
Antistitum; he is merely continuing the immemorial practice 
of the Catholic Church. The principle of belief imposed by 
authority as an essential condition for Baptism, that is for 
admission to membership of the Church, is involved in the very 
words, as reported by St. Matthew and St. Mark, with which 
our Lord gave His final commission to the Apostles— 
“ Baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the Son and 
of the Holy Ghost.”—“ He that believeth and is baptized shall be 
saved, he that believeth not shall be condemned.” And that it 
was so understood by the early Church is proved by their 
incorporating into the discipline of the catechumenate the 
ceremonies of the ¢raditio fidei or delivery of the formula of 
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faith to the aspirant for him to study, and of the subsequent 
redditio fidei when he was required to recite it publicly. It is 
possible that the original form of this symbol contained only 
the affirmation, “I believe in the Father, and in the Son and in 
the Holy Ghost,”"—or what would be equivalent to this, an 
affirmative to a threefold interrogation to this effect. But at a 
very early date, as is well known, this doctrinal outline was 
filled in with articles stating explicitly the principal things that 
were to be believed concerning each of the three Divine Persons, 
Thus developed it assumed the form which we know by the 
name of the Apostles’ Creed, but which seems really to have 
been the ancient baptismal symbol of the Roman Church, and 
was paralleled by closely similar symbols in use for the same 
purpose in other ancient Churches. Later on, errors arose which 
were in conflict with the meaning which the Church attached to 
some one or other article of this symbol as then in use, but 
which sought to establish themselves by claiming to be its 
legitimate interpretation. Out of the controversies thus aroused 
issued, through the Councils of Nicza (325) and Constanti- 
nople (381), the further defining clauses which mark what 
we call the Nicene Creed, a Creed which, though it has never 
supplanted the Apostles’ Creed in the Baptismal rite of 
the West, has taken an even more solemn place in the Church’s 
Liturgy, by becoming the formula in which the faithful are 
called upon to confess their faith, when they take their part in 
the supreme act of Catholic worship. The so-called Athanasian 
Creed is another formula devised for the same purpose, and 
marking a further advance in the precision of its definitions. 
It was not compiled by any Council, and only gradually 
became a recognized formula of the Church. Still, it did 
eventually attain that rank, and was incorporated in the Office 
of Prime. This was to impose it as a profession of faith on all 
bound to the recitation of the Divine Office, and we know 
from modern controversies in another communion how authori- 
tative and uncompromising is its language. 

In these three Symbols of Faith we have the precedents 
firmly set which many other similar formulas have followed. 
They exhibit, too, with sufficient completeness, the motive and 
manner of the consecutive enlargements. First, there is the prin- 
ciple that a more simple form which sufficed for the protection of 
the faith at an earlier time, may require to be supplemented by 
clauses directed against errors that have become rampant in 
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some later age. Then there is the distinction between 
additions which define more precisely and with more detail the 
sense in which the Church had always understood the older 
forms, and additions introducing further articles which had 
indeed always belonged to the faith, but, until they were 
attacked or misconstrued, had not needed to be incorporated in 
lists of articles not intended to be exhaustive. Instances of the 
former class are the Athanasian Creed, as supervening on the 
Nicene, and the Nicene, as supervening on the Apostles’ Creed. 
An instance of the latter is the expansion into the Apostles’ 
Creed of the original profession (if original it was) of belief in 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

In the past history of the Catholic Church we can find 
innumerable instances of formulas of faith drawn up on these 
principles. To none of them have been accorded quite the 
intimate place in her liturgical offices that has been given to the 
three already mentioned ; but some of them were for general 
use in the Church, and some for administration to individuals or 
bodies of men seeking reconciliation with the Church, or to 
individuals or bodies of men within the Church, either those 
who on account of their official character and work should 
give specific guarantees of orthodoxy, or, on the other hand, 
those whose writings or actions have rendered the purity of 
their faith suspect. As we are writing now with a practical 
purpose, we shall not bring forward in illustration of what we 
have been saying instances other than can easily be found by 
reference to so accessible a book as Denzinger’s Enchiridion 
Symbolorum et Definitionum,and even of these it will be enough 
to cite a few of the more notable. Thus in the Plenary Council 
of Toledo, held in the year 447, those present made, by command 
of Pope Leo the Great, a long and full profession of faith, 
constructed on the lines laid down by that Pope in a Dogmatic 
letter addressed to them.' It was directed against the errors of 
the Priscillianists, then spreading actively in Spain and Portugal, 
and was also imposed on the Synods of Braga and Lugo, which 
were held shortly after the Council of Toledo. In 517, 
when the schism which arose out of the Acacian troubles was 
active in the East, Pope Hormisdas drew up the formula (Prima 
salus) which bears his name, and required it to be taken by all 
the Orientals. This formula, commencing with a decisive 
acknowledgment of the Bishop of Rome’s primacy over the 


1 Denzinger, zdid., No. xv. 
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whole Church and of the necessity of adhering to all its 
decrees, goes on to anathematize the principal heresies 
that had recently been afflicting the Church. It finishes with 
the words, “This my profession I have signed with my hand 
and directed to thee, Hormisdas, holy and venerable Pope of 
the city of Rome.”' According to Rusticus, the Archdeacon 
of Rome who accompanied Pope Vigilius to Constantinople 
some twenty years later, the formula of Hormisdas was 
subscribed by some 2,500 Oriental Bishops. Another ancient 
Profession of Faith which stands out prominently is the Symbol 
of St. Leo IX. (1049—1054) ? imposed on some leading heretics 
of his time, which is interesting, not merely on account of its 
ancient origin, for it is traceable back to the fourth century 
and earlier, but because it is that which, cut up into portions 
and changed into an interrogatory form, is administered to every 
Bishop consecrated by the Roman Pontifical ; it also makes the 
first part of the long form of Profession subscribed by the Eastern 
Emperor, Michael Palzologus, and the other Eastern Bishops 
present at the Second Council of Lyons in 1274—the latter part 
of the same consisting of clauses bearing on the doctrinal errors 
that prevailed in the East.* We may cite also the Profession 
imposed by Innocent III. (1210) on those of the Waldenses who 
sought reconciliation with the Church,‘ or those drawn up by 
Gregory XIII. for the Greeks,®° or Urban VIII. fer the 
Armenians. An instance of a form imposed on a particular 
heretic who had shown himself insincere in previous retractations 
is that drawn up by St. Gregory VII. for Berengarius in 1079 ;’ 
and on account of its notoriety and close bearing on the present 
crisis, we must not pass over the form of Profession drawn up 
by Alexander VII., and annexed to his Constitution, Regzmznis 
apostolici (February 15, 1664): 


I, WV. . . submit myself to the Apostolic Constitution of Innocent X. 
[viz., his Cum occasione, by which the five propositions extracted from 
the Augustinus of Cornelius Jansen were condemned], dated May 31, 
1653, and the Constitution of Alexander VII. [Ad sanctam Petri sedem, 
which confirmed the Constitution of Innocent X.], dated October 16, 
1665 ; and with a sincere mind I reject and condemn the five propo- 
sitions extracted from the book Augustinus of Cornelius Jansen, Bishop 
of Ypres, in the sense intended by the same author, as the Apostolic 


1 Denzinger, zdzd. No. xx. 2 Jbid. No. xxxix. 3 bid. No. lix. 
* Jbid. No. liii, 5 Jbid. No. \xxxiii. 6 Jbid. No, \xxxiv. 7 Ibid. No. xl. 
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See has condemned them by the aforesaid Constitutions; and so I 
swear. So may God help me, and these His holy Gospels,! 


But—in view of the place it holds in the administration of 
the Church—far more important than those we have cited, or 
than any that came into existence subsequently to the Nicene 
Creed, is the Creed, as it is often called, of Pius IV. The 
Council of Trent in its Sessto 24 de Reformatione, cxii. had 
decreed that all who should in future be appointed to any 
benefices to which cure of souls was attached and likewise all 
appointed to canonries or dignities in Cathedral churches, 
should, within two months of obtaining possession, under the 
conditions there prescribed, make under oath a public profession 
of the orthodox faith and a promise to remain in obedience to 
the Roman Church. The Council did not itself prescribe any 
particular form of Profession, but it was to supply this want 
that Pius IV. drew up, and promulgated by his Constitution 
Injunctum nobis of March 20, 1565, this Creed, which begins 
with the Nicene Creed but adds many clauses directed against 
the principal errors of that time, that is, against the funda- 
mental errors of Protestantism.? Pius IV. also extended the 
obligation of swearing to it on their appointment to office, to 
Religious Superiors of all kinds. Further, by virtue either of 
the Council of Trent, as supplemented by the legislation of the 
Injunctum nobis, or of other subsequent Constitutions or 
diocesan injunctions, this Creed of Pius IV. must be recited 
and subscribed under oath by all who attend their diocesan 
synods, and likewise by all Professors of Theology or 
Philosophy, not to speak of others. As this law has been 
enforced ever since, it is impossible for the clergy, though it 
may be for the laity, not to know how deep-rooted and far- 
reaching in the Catholic Church is the practice of swearing 
and subscribing to long and detailed doctrinal statements, 
which have been drawn up and imposed under the authority 
ot the Holy See. 

And this all the more, because apart from and underlying 
the imposition of these particular forms of profession is the 
principle which we find explicitly recognized as far back as 
the Second General Council, if not earlier, that “those who 
pass from heresy to orthodoxy” (it instances Arians, Mace- 


1 Jbid. No. xci. 
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donians, Sabbatians, Novatians, Quartodecimans, Apollinarians ; 
that is, the adherents of the notable heresies of the time) 
“ ... must not be received without having first anathematized 
in writing all the heresies which dissent from the Holy, Catholic, 
and Apostolic Church of God.”! Of the many testimonies 
which show that this principle has been recognized and enforced 
all through, we must be content to adduce two only, the 
Corpus Juris, which cites as authorities St. Leo the Great and 
St. Gregory the Great ;* and the Pontificale Romanum, which in 
its Ordo ad reconciliandum haereticum provides that, if the person 
just reconciled has been deemed an heresiarch or the chief author 
of any heresy (a category in which must come all from whom 
it is advisable to exact a definite and detailed retractation) he 
is to make the following promise, kneeling before the Pontiff: 
“|, recognizing the true Catholic and Apostolic Faith, anathe- 
matize here publicly every heresy, especially that by which I 
have hitherto been dishonoured, and which seeks to maintain 
[thts or that]. And I adhere to the Holy Roman Church, 
and I profess to the Apostolic See with lips and heart 
that I believe [¢#zs or that].” Those who bear this principle in 
mind will understand that the numerous lists of condemned 
propositions of which Denzinger’s LExchiridion is full, are 
intended not merely to inform the faithful generally of what is 
condemned by the Holy See, but also to furnish definite forms 
which the authors of the condemned propositions, if they wish 
to submit to the authority of the Church, may be required to 
subscribe, as for instance were the Abbé Bautain and his followers 
in 1840.8 

It was necessary to call attention, in some such slight summary 
as we have given, to this invariable method of the Catholic 
Church in dealing with the heterodox among her children. It 
was necessary in order to show that Pius X., in exacting this 
new oath, is very far indeed from making a new departure in 
Catholic administration. It is in fact the Modernists themselves 
who are demanding from him a new departure of a momentous 
kind which, supposing he were to grant it—or rather supposing 
the Holy Spirit were to let him grant it—would undermine the 
very foundations of the Catholic Church, with the effect of 
transforming it from a Church constituted on Catholic prin- 
ciples to a Church constituted on rationalistic principles. 

? Can. viii. 2 Caus. i. quaest. 7, cap. 9, Can. XXx., Xxi. 

3 Denzinger, zdid., No. cxxiii. 
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Catholicism—and its assailants should be aware of so obvious 
a fact—is based on four principles which form a sequence— 
namely, revelation, faith, tradition, Church authority sustained by 
Divine guidance. By the side of human reason and the far- 
reaching speculations in which it can indulge with more 
or less success, Catholicism believes that we have revelation 
as a more secure and more far-reaching channel for the 
attainment of religious truth. Reason it acknowledges to 
be in one sense ultimate, since it is the nearest to ourselves, 
so that revelation, if accorded to us by God, must present 
to reason its sufficient credentials, before it can claim to 
be received as a trustworthy witness for what it affirms. 
What has happened then is this. First God, through Jesus 
Christ, whose divine mission and origin He authenticated 
through decisive signs addressed to reason, has revealed truths 
hidden wholly or partly from the ken of human reason. 
Secondly, man has made the required response by an exercise 
of faith, that is by accepting the truths revealed, on the 
rational basis that, God’s knowledge being more full and more 
sure than man’s, man should submit his judgment to God’s 
revealed word. Thirdly, since the revelation made by God 
through Christ is essentially an historical fact belonging to 
a definite date in the past, if its contents were to reach the 
future generations, this could only be through the medium of 
a tradition, which handed down through the succession of 
generations the needful facts of the earthly life and teaching 
of Jesus Christ—after the manner in which all other historical 
facts are handed down. Fourthly, since a tradition of this kind 
entrusted with truths so sublime, so complex, and so delicate, 
would inevitably have become corrupt and perished if left to 
the accidents of human action, God provided for its safe 
preservation by forming the followers of Jesus Christ into a 
Church held together by an organized teaching authority to 
which all must submit, and could rationally submit, because in 
the discharge of its teaching office it is guarded by a special 
overruling providence of the Holy Spirit. 

This is Catholicism, and this explains what to outsiders seems 
so strange and improper in the attitude of the Church authority 
to the theories purporting to be in conflict with her doctrines 
which spring up one after another in the schools of philosophy, 
science, or history. Why does Rome not yield to these arguments 
which to all of us appear so decisive? What else can explain 
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her resistance to such clear light save a blind obstinacy carried 
to the lengths of downright intellectual dishonesty? One 
answer to this challenge, and one that is mostly sufficient of 
itself, is that she knows from long experience how ephemeral 
these antagonistic theories are wont to be, and that she has 
scholars of her own who are not so obtuse as they are declared 
to be, and can usually distinguish between what is sound and 
unsound in these theories, so as to appropriate the former for 
the elucidation of Catholic doctrine, and anticipate the adverse 
judgment of the future about the latter. Still, her radical 
answer in all these cases is that she consults her own doctrinal 
tradition, in the consciousness that in it she has the truth 
entrusted to her by our Lord Jesus Christ. If this is adverse 
to some theory in fashion for the moment she rejects the theory 
not in the name of the direct reasons she can oppose to it, but 
in the name of the tradition itself, which she knows cannot fail 
her. And this again is what justifies her in imposing professions 
of faith on her members, and demanding of them interior 
assent. She is putting no pressure on their consciences by 
demanding it, for she asks it in the name of the tradition, in 
other words, of our Lord Jesus Christ who is its Author, and 
whose word is a surer guarantee of truth than any mere 
speculations of the human reason. 

On the other hand, if there are any who, though 
regarding themselves as Catholics, do not trust the Church’s 
magtisterium or believe in the validity of her tradition, it is 
natural that they should resent being called upon to subscribe 
to these professions, and, under the cover of a misuse of the 
term “conscience,” should plead the superior claims of their 
own personal judgments. But what then! They may love 
much that is characteristic and distinctive of the Catholic 
Church, they may love her for certain of her doctrines, for 
her worship, for her sacraments, for her spirituality, for the 
saintliness of so many of her children, for the vastness and 
cohesion of her communion, for the marvels of her splendid 
history ; but for all that, as long as they reject her authority and 
the fundamental principles on which it is based, they cannot 
expect her to admit them to her sacraments, and must not be 
surprised if by tendering to them professions of faith she takes 
effective means to ascertain which of them do and which of 
them do not, share her faith, and may be allowed to approach 
her altar-rails. It is an excellent method when one comes to 
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reflect on it. In the past as in the present the adherents of new 
heresies have been apt to protest that they are not all alike, and 
so should not be classed together in one and the same con- 
demnation. It would be hopeless for the Holy See to try to 
sift them out to their own satisfaction, so it leaves them to sift 
themselves. It says to them, “If you are really orthodox you 
can have no difficulty in taking this Oath, which specifies the 
condemnable matter in the new heresy. If you tell me you 
cannot take it, my only course is to treat you as heterodox.” 


2. And if it is thus she has met the heresies of the past, and 
by so doing kept her fold free from their contamination, is it 
surprising that Pius X. should have wished to meet the present 
serious crisis which Modernism has provoked by a drastic 
application of the same method? It is futile to say, as some 
have said, that not all the propositions branded in the new 
Oath, or in the Pascendi and Lamentadili, to which it refers, 
touch on matters which are de fide. In the first place, the 
implication is unfounded; the Pope’s power to protect the 
faith would be miserably ineffective if it did not extend to 
matters so closely connected with the faith that only mental 
inconsistency could affirm them without simultaneously denying 
the faith. And in the second place, even if we take one by one 
the propositions condemned in these two Papal documents 
and the Oath which summarizes them, there are few which 
do not amount to downright heresy ; whilst if we take them all 
together, as they are intended to be taken, they form a system 
which is not only against the faith, but strikes at the most 
fundamental elements of the faith, and has been described by 
the Pope with obvious justice as a “congeries of all heresies ” 
(conlectum omnium heresum). Indeed, the Westminster Con- 
fession itself is not so much opposed to Catholicism as is 
Modernism, even in the form in which the soz-disant Catholic 
Modernists propound it. Catholicism bears, we may say, to 
the Westminster Confession the relation of a well-formed human 
body to one that is deformed. Catholicism bears to Modernism 
the relation of a living human body to one from which the 
spirit of life has fled, to one therefore that, if it still retains the 
outer form which the quickening spirit gave, will soon yield 
it to the forces of decay. 

If any are disposed to deny this, do they realize in what 
Modernism,—the Modernism repudiated by the new Oath— 
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consists? We need not discuss it now, for our present subject is 
the Ethics of Subscription; and besides, so much has been 
written on Modernism during the last two years that its true 
nature can be learnt by any one who will be at the pains to 
study it. But to take just its root-ideas. Modernism professes 
to be a re-interpretation of Catholicism (we confine ourselves 
to the “ Catholic” Modernists) required to make it intelligible to 
modern minds. The phrase itself is admissible. It would 
be useless to give the Catechism of the Council of Trent to a 
Kaffir; you must interpret it to him by translating its ideas 
into forms that he can understand ; and doubtless an analogous 
process is required if we are to get men trained in modern 
rationalistic schools to understand what we really mean by our 
Catholic doctrines and practices. But on the lips of the 
Modernists, re-interpretation means something quite different. 
It means retaining the traditional terminology, but under the 
cover thus secured substituting for the doctrinal conceptions 
which it has hitherto expressed conceptions quite different 
and even opposite ; it means taking away conceptions which 
have a supreme spiritual value for us,and giving us in exchange 
conceptions in which we can find no spiritual value at all. From 
as far back as the author of the Book of Wisdom, indeed from a 
time much more remote than that, we have been taught to 
believe that the arguments from causality, as they are called, 
give us a firm assurance of the existence of a Personal God, 
all-wise, all-holy, all-loving, all-powerful, supreme. It is a 
conception of the highest spiritual value. But Modernism 
would shut us up in subjectivism, telling us that at best those 
time-honoured arguments suffice to justify an aspiration, a 
conjecture. And then, to supply for the deficiency of this 
conjecture, it offers us the theory of a supposed sense of religion 
welling up within us from the depths of subconsciousness. So 
interpreted, this sense is a treacherous foundation on which to 
build. We are asked, in fact, to remove our religion, with all 
its splendid hopes, from the firm rock to set it on the quick- 
sand. This new construction, this so-called re-interpretation, 
has no value for us at all. We are asked to transform our 
belief in Jesus Christ, to believe that when we worship Him as 
God, we are not worshipping a real historical personage who 
is God and really became Man, but only an ideal personage—in 
other words, an ideal, created by the pious illusions of the early 
Christian generations, who misconceived in their ignorance what 
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they had heard of the Christ of history. Our Catholic concep- 
tion of Jesus Christ has supreme value for us. This which is 
offered to us in exchange, as a re-interpretation, has no value 
for us at all. We have been taught that Jesus Christ, 
the historical Christ, before His Ascension, founded a Church 
to last through the ages; that He enriched it with a 
store of holy doctrines and priceless sacraments, and secured 
their preservation by placing us under a succession of 
pastors who hold their authority from Him, and could count on 
the unfailing guardianship of His Holy Spirit. But Modernism 
assures us that this is all wrong; that the historical Christ 
merely originated a religious movement the ultimate issues of 
which He could not foresee and did not provide for; that our 
traditional doctrines and sacraments are not from Him, but are 
conceptions formed and symbols devised and elaborated by the 
reflection of successive generations, which eventually acquired 
a certain fixity; that the Church’s hierarchy likewise is of 
purely human origin, the outcome of the realization of what 
was required to secure organization and permanency, the 
authority which it exercises being derived from those it is set 
over and revocable at their pleasure. Once more, what we have 
hitherto held is of priceless value to us, what this re-interpreta- 
tion offers us in exchange is of no value at all. 

Such being the nature of Modernism it is manifest that it 
cannot be tolerated in those who wish to remain in the com- 
munion of the Catholic Church. But would it not have been 
sufficient to condemn it and forbid the sacraments to those who 
refused to give it up, trusting to their honour that, greatly as 
they might feel the loss, they would not wish to steal the offices 
and sacraments of the Church by practising deception on the 
authorities set to guard them? It might well have seemed so, 
but unfortunately the evidence is too strong that this party 
which wishes to re-interpret our doctrines for us has embarked 
on a deliberate policy of such deception. Mindful, we may 
imagine, of the lesson taught them by the “ Old-Catholicism” 
of forty years ago, they have felt that to organize themselves 
into a new schism would be to invite the disaster of a speedy 
collapse, and so their plan is to remain where they are in the 
hopes of gradually leavening with their ideas the ranks of both 
clergy and laity. There are Modernists and Modernists, no 
doubt ; a Right Wing which is so near us that we mourn and 
marvel to see them carried away by this unfortunate move- 
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ment, and a Left Wing hard to distinguish from the adherents 
of rabid anti-clericalism. It is this Left Wing, no doubt, which 
is engaged in the clandestine policy of leavening to which we 
are referring, and we may avail ourselves of Professor Luzzi’s 
article in the January number of the Hibbert Journal as 
witnessing to the results which they claim to have achieved. 


Modernism [he writes] has permeated everywhere [in Italy]: 
seminaries, monasteries, town and country parishes, through reviews, 
translations of foreign works,- newspapers, pamphlets, secret circulars, 
it has carried everywhere the breath of new hopes, of new ideas, of new 
aspirations. I know many cells in different convents ; I have entered 
the homes of many priests in the country and town ; I know well what 
the young think in more than one seminary ; and am therefore in a 
position to state that of a hundred clerics from forty years of age 
onwards, no less than sixty keep most jealously in their private desks 
the best products of Modernist literature. The now suppressed 
reviews ... are secretly read over by the young clergy. The 
Programme of the Modernists, the Letters of a Modernist Priest, the 
Battles of to-day (Le Battaglie doggi), a periodical which warmly 
discusses the most practical and delicate questions (compulsory 
celibacy, &c.) . . . circulate freely among the young priesthood... . 
And at every moment vigorous circulars and pamphlets such as Unita 
e Liberta, La Vita della Chiesa, Che cosa vogliamo, Crisi d’anime nel 
Cattolicismo, Ii Celibato, pass through the ranks of the clergy like 
sudden peals of thunder, and keep more than ever awake the expectant 
multitude. 


And again, in a citation of the testimony of a witness alleged 
to be behind the scenes : 


The Vatican has in its possession hundreds of documents proving 
that in the Roman Catholic Church there exists at present a secret 
Modernist organization, and that a sort of Freemasonry has been formed 
in order to foster and spread Modernism. The Vatican has succeeded 
in finding out that a clandestine Modernist correspondence is kept up 
between some churches, and even between various seminaries. We 
know, for instance, that from some seminaries circulars and writings 
are periodically issued in favour of Modernism. Whoever thinks that 
Modernism is dead or about to die is grossly mistaken. 


We are not obliged to take Professor Luzzi’s testimony as 
unimpeachable. Elsewhere in his article he commends the 
present Mayor of Rome, the notorious Nathan, as “a noble- 
minded man and a great patriot,” and characterizes his recent 
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speech at the Porta Pia as “an eloquent eulogy of civil and 
religious liberty.” A writer who can express himself thus 
discounts his credibility till there is little of it left. Still, of 
what he says about this underhand campaign for the corruption 
of the clergy, sufficient is doubtless true to explain and justify 
the action of Pius X. in enforcing so generally on the clergy 
this searching Oath. It will constrain them to declare themselves. 
And perhaps, then, it may appear that their numbers—like that 
of the 180 priests in England, who a few years ago were said to 
be on the point of seceding—fall far short of the prediction. 
True, it has been suggested on their behalf, that they will 
perjure themselves, but we wi'l do them the justice to assume 
that they are not so depraved as that. 








Gheel Colony for the Insane. 
iT was a hot summers day when I took the train from 
Antwerp to Gheel, and we crawled the twenty-five miles with 
a deliberation which suited the weather. I was met at the 
station by the medical superintendent, M. le Docteur Mcens, and 
his secretary, M. Lauryssens. 

After the usual polite salutations, I was handed over to the 
secretary for the morning to be shown round the village, and 
after luncheon I was to see the infirmary under the auspices of 
one of the doctors. M. le Secrétaire was like all the other 
officials I met there, a delightful man, simple and good, with 
his whole heart in the work of the colony of which he was very 
proud, thinking nothing too much a trouble in connection with 
his work. 

He spoke English admirably, although he had never been 
out of Belgium, and had acquired it entirely from books. And 
he was greatly exercised at what he called my “ American 
accent,” and it took me some time to convince him that it was 
English English, not American. 

Gheel was en féte that day, flags were flying everywhere, and 
all the villagers were dressed in their Sunday-best. There was 
to be a distribution of prizes at the boys’ school, and at this 
function, as at all other festivities, the lunatics take part. They 
go with the Vourriciers (as their foster-parents are called) and 
the rest of the family, sharing with them their joys and honours. 

The village consists of a long road running from the station 
to the infirmary, and on each side are shops, inns, and small 
detached villagers’ houses. There is scarcely one without its 
boarders. A Nourricier is allowed not more than two boarders, 
and they must be of the same sex. 

Opening out from the main street is a village green, with a 
church, and one or two cross roads. The village has a popula- 
tion of 16,000, 1,800 of which are the boarded-out patients. It 
consists of 24,000 acres, the centre being given over to the 
houses, shops, and one or two manufactories, and the outlying 
districts to farms and fields. 

VOL. CXVII. 
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There is a Central Infirmary of fifty beds where new 
patients are placed on arrival so as to be under observation for 
at least fifteen days; this period may be extended to three 
months if considered necessary. At the end of that time if 
they are neither homicidal, suicidal, incendiaries, nor runaways, 
they are boarded out with a villager. But if they are found to 
be dangerous to themselves or others they are sent away to an 
enclosed asylum. Great care is exercised in the choice of the 
Nourricters, and one that most suits their former circumstances 
both with regard to occupation and pocket is chosen. Thus 
aman who has been working at tailoring is boarded with a 
tailor, and a man who has been working at a felt-hat 
manufactory goes to a hatter; a farm-hand is sent to a farmer 
and a seamstress to a dressmaker, and they become in reality 
one of the family. They take a full share in the domestic life 
—love and take care of the children, join them at table, go to 
church and entertainments with them, taking part in the singing 
and acting—and it is a point of honour that they should never 
be allowed to feel in the way. 

Seventy per cent. of the patients are capable of work; of 
the whole colony five per cent. have epileptic fits. All patients 
are encouraged by the Nourriciers to work, and if the work is 
well done, on Saturdays the head of the family gives them 
pocket-money, but not too much, as the authorities are afraid 
that they should spend it in the many public-houses that exist 
in Gheel. But public opinion is so healthy that the drunken- 
ness of a patient is of very rare occurrence. 

Each patient has a fair-sized bedroom of his own with 
plenty of light and air, his clothing, bedding, and furniture are 
provided by the authorities. There are stringent rules which 
are enforced as to the time of going to bed, getting up, the 
amount and kind of work, meals, and clothing ; otherwise there 
are very few regulations. 

The patients go out alone into the streets, shops, churches, 
and fields of the colony, wherever and whenever they wish, and 
in every direction you find them wandering alone at their own 
sweet will with no one taking any notice of them or their moods. 
Never are they teased by the Gheelese children, who accept 
them as a matter of course. 

You will ask, “ Does not the presence of the insane in village 
life have a bad effect on the sane population?” No, it certainly 
has not ; the Gheelese are a good set of people, hard-working, 
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kind, sober and healthy, physically and mentally, and not at all 
nervous or wanting in self-control. This is doubtless the result 
of education, as they have nursed the insane since the seventh 
century, and it would seem that the spirit of St. Dympna is still 
an active force amongst them, which may account for their 
goodness and simplicity. 

At the beginning of the seventh century there was a pagan 
king living in Ireland with his wife and baby daughter. The 
Queen, being converted to Christianity, was baptized with her 
baby by a monk named Gerebern. Soon after this the mother 
died, leaving the girl's education in the hands of the monk. 
When Dympna, as the child was called, arrived at a marriage- 
able age she was very beautiful, and her pagan father sought her 
in marriage. To avoid this terrible fate she fled by the aid 
of the monk Gerebern over the seas to Antwerp, and arrived as 
far as Gheel. Here she was overtaken by her infuriated father, 
who captured and beheaded her on the spot. She was buried 
at Gheel, and a church was erected to her memory, and shortly 
after her death it was found that many miracles were worked 
at her tomb, so that she was canonized. The cures that 
occurred were principally of insane people, so that the place 
gained a great reputation and lunatics were brought there 
by their relations from all parts. Those who sought cures 
stayed near the church and made a novena, and, at the 
end of that time, if the patient was not cured he remained 
longer. So as to house and board these patients a Religious 
Order built some simple little rooms that may still be seen, the 
patients’ relations paying towards their board whenever they could. 

The reputation of the cures grew so that the accommodation 
soon proved inadequate, and the patients and their relations 
were boarded out with the villagers. This system continued 
under the control of the Religious until 1833, when the local 
authorities made rules and regulations with regard to patients 
and Nourriciers. 

In 1849, the Belgian Government took over the entire 
control of the colony, leaving the Religious to nurse in the 
Infirmary only. 

At present, if a patient has a severe illness that requires 
nursing or if they have a mental relapse, they are removed to 
the Infirmary until they return to their usual condition of health. 
There is very little sickness in the colony, and at the time that 
I visited the Infirmary, there was not a single sick person there ; 
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only a few mental cases that had relapsed and a few newcomers. 

The Infirmary consists of a male and a female side, offices, 
and a simple but adequate laboratory and beautiful gardens. 
The wards of the Infirmary are bright and not too big, consisting 
of about six beds, including that of the nun in charge. There 
is also a night-Sister who periodically visits each ward. In 
each of the few single rooms that exist there is an iron lattice- 
window, without any glass, opening into a wide corridor which 
has a window opposite the rooms looking into the garden, so 
that the patient not only gets fresh air through the lattice, but 
can be observed in the night. During the day-time the patients 
and the nuns live out in the garden. The Sisters and the 
Nourricters have to attend regular courses of lectures on 
anatomy, physiology, and care of the sick and insane, and they 
are carefully taught to recognize early symptoms of a relapse, 
and many instructive leaflets are printed for and distributed in 
the colony. Each Nourricier has to keep a written report of 
her patients which is read and signed by the medical officer 
during his visit. The Mourriciers are excellent women who are 
devoted to their patients ; one of those I saw had two idiots as 
boarders, one of whom was a very poor type, but the Vourricter 
showed her to me with great pride and explained what improve- 
ment she had made; the other was clean in her habits and 
ways, but very dull; she took the Mourricier's baby out and 
was very attached to it, and the baby seemed to return her 
affection. I inspected the bedroom and bedding of each of 
these idiots, and in both cases the bedding was clean and fresh, 
and the patients were happy and well cared for. 

Not only are the foster-mother and her family good to the 
patients, but they extend their hospitality to the patients’ 
relatives, who, whenever they wish to, come and stay with them, 
and are boarded and looked after by the Vourricter for a small fee. 

M. le Directeur has a house in the grounds of the infirmary, 
and receives a salary of £400. He has five assistant doctors, 
each of whom has a house to himself in different parts of the 
village and has a salary of £240 per annum. 

The village is divided into four districts, and each district 
has a doctor of its own, who is allowed no private work and has 
to give his whole time to the colony. Not only has he to know 
and keep in touch with his patients and their Vourriciers and 
inspectors, but he keeps up an active correspondence with the 
relations. Each patient has to be visited once a month, and 
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new and improvable cases once a week or oftener. Besides the 
doctor, there are two non-medical inspectors for each district, 
whose business it is to visit each patient once a fortnight or 
oftener if necessary, and who keeps in touch with all the 
Nourriciers. The doctors and inspectors bring daily reports 
to the medical superintendent, who in his turn is bound to visit 
each case once a year at least and oftener at his discretion. 
One doctor devotes his whole time to the laboratory and post- 
mortem work. Each district has a bathing establishment of 
its own, and patients are encouraged to have baths as frequently 
as possible, but it is obligatory to be bathed and weighed once 
every month, and when the patients are aged or infirm they 
are driven in a conveyance from their home to the bathing 
establishment. The Dutch, I am told, held the best record for 
cleanliness. A doctor is in attendance during the bathing 
hours, and weighs the patients, and if there is a loss of one 
pound or more in weight, a medical examination is made, and 
if the cause is found to be neglect, under-feeding or over- 
working, the patient is removed from the Nourricier, and the 
house put on the prohibition list. So keen is the competition 
amongst the MNourriciers that this is the only punishment 
required. The prices charged for the patients vary according 
to accommodation. First class, £80 a year; second class, £48 
—4£72 a year; third class, £28—£40 a year; fourth class, 
£420—£24 a year. 

2d. a day is deducted by M. le Directeur for administration 
and medicine, the rest going to the Mourriczers,so that in the 
fourth class the Nourricter receives for a clean, well-behaved 
patient 8d.a day, and for a dirty, troublesome one Is., a very 
small sum, you will think, and yet there is not only much com- 
petition for patients, but the Nourriciers are really fond and 
proud of them, and the whole family look upon them as a real 
advantage to the home. The Mourriciers all know one another's 
business in the most pleasant sense, and are proud of showing 
each other their patients, and compete in their treatment of them. 

Each district has one or more churches, and patients are 
allowed to go there unattended whenever they wish. One 
Dutch lady whom I visited (a case of religious melancholia) 
spent most of her time going to the different churches; she 
was in no way prevented as she would have been in an enclosed 
asylum, and certainly obtained some pleasure from it—and who 


shall say, no profit ? 
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There is no restraint of any kind, either in the infirmary or 
outside it. No padded rooms, no strait-jackets, and certainly 
the results are excellent. The patients are very happy and 
healthy, the mortality only five per cent., the recoveries twenty- 
five per cent., and as there are so many chronic cases sent here, 
this result compares favourably with other systems. In thirty- 
one years there have only been four deaths from accidents, and 
all these were patients who were killed by the train when the 
line was first opened. 

During twenty-two years there have been only four cases of 
pregnancy, and the fault of the paternity in no one case rested 
with a patient. In another country I could cite an enclosed 
asylum where there were five cases of pregnancy in ten years. 
There are every year two or three attempted escapes, but they 
do not get far away as the whole village is on the alert and 
turns out to find them, and the mere suggestion to a patient of 
sending him to an enclosed asylum usually has the effect of 
preventing his running away. 

Besides the baths in the infirmary a central bathing-house 
is being erected for the sole use of the better paying patients. 

The whole colony has the exclusive service of a priest. The 
Protestants are visited by a Lutheran minister, and the Jews by 
a Rabbi. 

Patients are taken from all parts of the world. In one 
house I saw a Polish prince who had the use of a pleasant 
sitting-room and a garden full of flowers. Another, a Dutch 
lady, was having a lesson from a singing mistress, who was 
coaching her for a concert that was shortly to be given at the 
Town Hall. Further on I saw a West Indian, and an English- 
man, and even the latter seemed quite contented, and not at all 
desirous of returning to his native land. 

A sheet of twenty-five questions is given to the relations of 
each patient to answer before they are admitted to the colony, 
and care is exercised so that this is accurately answered, as the 
replies help the authorities to understand, not only the mental 
condition of their patients, but their general circumstances, and 
to decide the most suitable home for them. 

The welfare of the patients lies mostly in the hands of the 
Nourriciers, and one must not run away with the idea that all 
village wives are suitable for this special work. Besides a great 
deal of hard work and a considerable amount of knowledge 
and shrewdness, it requires unselfishness and personal devo- 
tion. And all this for 1s. a day! 
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You will think the Gheelese are exceptional: one knows 
our English villagers would not readily put themselves out, even 
for twice this pay, but these conditions can gradually be 
altered. There is of course something in temperament, and 
besides, our tradition lies more in the direction of every man’s 
house being his castle, and every non-relative a stranger, if not 
anenemy. The history of Gheel has built up a strong public 
opinion which has made this special treatment a happy possi- 
bility ; there is no doubt about it that for ordinary mental 
patients it is an ideal state. They are not all submitted to the 
many rules that must be enforced in an enclosed asylum. 
They are not always depressed by the constant sound of the 
key locking the door which they know they can never pass 
except with an attendant. They have a family life which they 
enter into, and do the work that they have been used to. The 
cottages are homely, and do not frighten them with their 
grandeur and vastness, as many of our large asylums must 
necessarily do. 

The difference between the insane and the feeble-minded is 
so radical that the latter are entirely unsuitable for this boarding- 
out system, as in it they lack the stimulus of being and working 
with patients of their own mental calibre, and become depressed 
by the companionship of their mental superiors. They also 
require special teaching, which cannot be obtained except from 
trained teachers, and in most cases both at work, at play, and 
during the night they require more supervision than can be 
obtained in a cottage. 

There have been other colonies started on these lines at 
Liernieux in the Ardennes, and three in France, at Dun-sur- 
Arnon, D’Aunay, and at De-Levet, all of which have been 
successful. 

It is to be hoped that we in England will start some such 
system for our chronic patients, but we must remember that it 
will require a great deal of time and devotion on the part of the 
doctors and inspectors to help the villagers, and a great deal of 
unselfishness and toleration on the part of the foster-parents to 
make this a success ; but in the long run it is a benefit not only 
to the insane, but to those that take care of them, as there is 
no doubt this care brings out good qualities. Lunatics are 
frequently very lovable people with a good deal of wit and 
imagination, and are usually more grateful than their saner 


brothers and sisters. 
ALICE VOWE JOHNSON. 
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— 
II. 


IN a previous article some account has been given of Father 
Samerie’s life up to the autumn of the year 1584, when his 
third and last stay with the Queen of Scots terminated. In the 
intervals between his visits he had been to see the Pope and 
other friends, pleading her cause, and urging them to be ready 
when the hour for help should sound. This had set him 
wandering from court to court among the Catholic princes of 
Germany, France, Italy, and Spain, to the great annoyance of 
his Jesuit Superiors, and with very little real profit to Queen 
Mary’s cause. 

In the summer of 1584, events occurred which were destined 
to affect profoundly the Catholics of France, and Father 
Samerie more than most. A new war of religion then became 
inevitable, and Samerie’s peace of mind and of life was in grave 
danger. For though he had now left Mary’s service and retired 
among his religious brethren, his connection with the leaders of 
the French Catholics was so intimate that, if they were involved 
in civil war, they were almost sure to drag him in with them. 

As has just been said, this period of Samerie’s life began 
pacifically. On his return from Queen Mary, an effort was 
made, either by himself or by his Superiors, or by both, to break 
with the past. Though I have not found any definite record of 
orders to this effect, they had undoubtedly been issued before 
this date, and a letter from the Papal Nuncio at Paris dated 
September 15, 1584, leaves no doubt about the fact. It certifies 
that Father Henri Samerie, of Luxembourg, who had been 


1 Many, perhaps most, of the facts and documents quoted in the following article 
have been most obligingly communicated to me by Father Alfred Poncelet. This 
kindness is the more disinterested, seeing that he is himself engaged on the history of 
the Belgian Jesuits, and, I need hardly add, no complete presentment of this part of 
Samerie’s life can be attempted until Father Poncelet’s work is published: Father 
Fouqueray’s second volume must similarly be awaited before we can arrive at a final 
judgment regarding Samerie’s dealings with Za Sainte Ligue. The next volume of 
the Scottish Calendar, too, will be valuable for the correspondence with Mary Stuart. 
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living for some time in secular habit under the name of 
Girolamo Martelli, is now going back to regular religious life. 

Samerie is accordingly next found living quietly among his 
confréres at Paris. Late in the year, however, he was elected 
by his fellow-Religious to go to Rome as their delegate for the 
triennial Congregation of Procurators, a mark of considerable 
confidence on their part. While at Rome early next January, 
he had the opportunity of treating with the Pope in person, 
and urged him to help Mary and the French Catholics. An 
account of this audience will be found in an undated letter to 
Mary, probably of January, 1585.2 One cannot deny that 
Samerie on this occasion discoursed freely of matters political 
to an extent that might have been very embarrassing for his 
Order. On the other hand, he cannot well be blamed for 
giving Pope Gregory any information His Holiness desired, 
and there is no sign that he as yet contemplated an actual 
return to politics. 

Unfortunately, his journey back from Rome to France 
coincided with the first belligerent proclamation made by 
La Sainte Ligue (March 18, 1585). Thereupon Samerie was at 
once sent by the Duke of Guise to obtain assistance from 
Switzerland, and for the next eighteen months his life was 
passed, he says,—“en perpétual voyage la plus part en poste,” 
carrying messages from one Catholic magnate to another. 
From Pont-d-Mousson he went to see the Duke of Guise at 
Joinville, who sent him to the Cardinals of Bourbon and 
Guise, and the Duke de Nevers. They sent him zucontinant 
back in post towards Rome. While at Joinville the Duke 
of Guise gave him a further dispatch for Savoy, and yet 
another to take to the Emperor and the Electors of Germany. 
In Rome the Pope gave hit /ettres de bonne encre for the 
German voyage, and sent him off in two days’ time. He 
returned with their answer to the Duke of Guise, now at 
Chalons, who thereupon sped him again across the Rhine and 
back. At the time of writing from Chalons, May 18, 1585, he 
would have been off again on a like embassage, except that he 
was utterly worn out by his exertions, all made for the same 
object, to raise men and money for the coming war. It was 
‘hardly necessary for him to tell Mary that these occupations 
have prevented his writing to her for the last few months. 

1 Vatican Archives, Munziatura di Francia, xvii. 320, or 481. 

* Record Office, A/ary Q.S., xiv. 40 f. 438. 
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His next letter, August 24, 1585, gives an even more extended 
list of diplomatic missions (it may, however, possibly include 
some mentioned before), and says that he is on the point of 
starting for Spain, and from thence he is to go to Rome, and 
so on again to Germany.! 

Meantime Father Aquaviva, the General of the Order, had 
become alarmed at the prevalence of these political undertakings. 
Father Samerie was not alone in his devotion to the League, 
though no one else equailed him in his activity. Father Claude 
Matthieu, the former Provincial, by reason of his higher position, 
became even more obnoxious to the opponents of the League ; 
and it must be remembered that many of those opponents were 
Catholics. The Protestants called him ironically “ Le Courrier de 
la Ligue,” and Henry III. complained about him bitterly to 
Rome. Father Aquaviva issued stringent orders forbidding the 
French Jesuits to espouse either side in the national quarrel. 
Though religion was the subject of contention, they were not 
so much as to mention the affaire in their sermons, and in their 
confessionals they were to allow liberty of judgment to both 
sides. These regulations enabled the Society in France to pass 
through the fiery trials of the ensuing years, if not unscathed, at 
all events without permanent injury. As to Fathers Matthieu 
and Samerie,’? their cases had caused more than usual comment, 
and needed special treatment. 

Father Claude had come to Rome, without the General’s 
permission, in September, 1585, in order to treat with Sixtus V. 
on the business of the League. Aquaviva made the most 
vigorous efforts to remedy this state of things. But the 
influence and favour which the League then enjoyed with the 
Pope and with many of the Cardinals, made his task most 
difficult. He might have failed, had it not been that Matthieu, 
though liable to be carried away by enthusiasm, was a man on 
whose sterling virtue one could always eventually rely. He 

1 A. Teulet, Relations Politiques, 1862, iii. 349. R.O., Mary Q.S., xv. 86; 
xvi. 64. 

* The name of the Scotch Father Edmund Hay is included in the trio against 
whom Henry III. is said to have complained personally. Sacchini, Héstoriae Soc. Jesu 
(1661) p. 296, unfortunately gives no details. The explanation seems to be that 
Hay’s name is mentioned chiefly because he was not French. The French King 
wanted all posts of authority among the Jesuits in Paris to be given to Frenchmen 
strictly so called. The Scotch, indeed, since the reign of Mary Stuart, had all the 
privileges of Frenchmen. But Hay was born in Scotland, and the General now sent 


him back there as a missioner, perhaps in order to remove him from Henry’s sight ; 
and he afterwards went to Rome, where he eventually died in the post of Assistant. 
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came round to the General’s side, appeased his own powerful 
patrons, and it was settled that he should undertake a new 
office, that of preacher at Loretto, where in fact he remained 
giving missions until his death. 

Hardly had Father Claude settled down (February, 1586), 
when Father Samerie, whom we last heard of as starting for 
Spain and hoping to reach Rome by Easter, turned up in the 
Eternal City at the time agreed upon. But the General, now 
that he had got the Pope on his side, at last found means to deal 
efficaciously with the wanderer. For the past year or so it seems 
he had been quite unable to do so. On the first of December, 
1585, a letter had been addressed to him couched in very 
vigorous terms. 


Rome, 1 December, 1585, 
To Father Henry Samerius, a¢ Verdun. 

I cannot understand how it is that I have as yet received 
no answer to the many letters which I have sent to you at various times 
and places, and that they seem to have had no effect. In everyone the 
order was given that you should at once give up negotiations which were 
inconsistent with our Institute, and never had our consent, and that you 
should straightway betake yourself to Lower Germany. As I have now 
a hint that you are back in France, these are to direct you not only to 
withdraw altogether, and for good, from those affairs, but also, lest any- 
one should henceforth trouble you about them, you are to leave France, 
to retire to Belgium, and put yourself under the orders of the Provincial 
there, Father Coster. . . . When you mix yourself up in business, so 
alien to our profession, we must seriously fear that God will withhold His 
help, and that the result will be misfortune. Certainly one thing can 
hardly be avoided, that stories injurious to the Society should be put 
into circulation, and this not altogether without cause. If they have as 
yet escaped you, they have certainly reached us, to our great annoyance. 


With this was sent a covering letter to the Provincial of 
France, Father Odo Pigenat, ordering him to see that the 
orders it contained were carried out, but the reader knows, what 
the General did not know, that Samerie had left Chalons for 
Spain in October or November, so that the above letter, 
interesting as it is to us, was useless so far as the General’s main 
object was concerned. 

In March, 1586, Aquaviva had occasion to write again in 
equally strong terms to Father Edmund Auger. Auger was 
of that party among the French Jesuits which was opposed to 
Matthieu and Samerie, and did not welcome the League, but 
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stood strongly for respect to royalty. He was for this 
reason, as well as for his great eloquence and other fine 
qualities, a great favourite with King Henry III. In writing to 
him, March 30, 1586, therefore, Aquaviva would have been 
conscious and desirous that his words should, if the occasion 
served, reach the King’s ear. He therefore repeats the 
substance of the letter just quoted, and concludes by praying 
that “the imprudence and indiscreet zeal of one may not injure 
the whole body.” Ina postscript he adds that this letter is to 
be considered strictly confidential, though its substance may be 
communicated to those who know of Samerie’s extravagations. 
In April he wrote that Father Sarginotti has just sent word, “that 
there is good hope that Pére Henri has now escaped his 
dangerous position.” We do not know in detail what the 
danger was, but we may presume that he had fallen into the 
hands of the Huguenots.!. We know from the Archbishop of 
Glasgow that he passed twice through this peril. 

On the 22nd or 23rd of April, 1586, Samerie appeared in 
Rome. But Father Aquaviva would not even let him deliver the 
despatches he was carrying from Spain, but sent him without 
delay to Father Claude Matthieu at Loretto, and by a letter of 
April 24th directed that Father to write to “the Princes of the 
League” to explain how and why it was impossible, in their 
interests or in that of the Society, to allow Father Samerie to 
continue his negotiations. 

It showed Aquaviva’s remarkable skill in government to 
entrust this delicate task to Matthieu. But he was not deceived 
in his man. The task was executed with tact, and Samerie was 
quietly withdrawn from the reach of temptation without offence 
to his previous employers. On the other hand Matthieu 
pleaded with Aquaviva for milder treatment for Pére Henri, and 
asked that the confidential letters, with which Samerie was 
entrusted, might be handed to the agent for the Lzgueurs either 
by Father Persons or Father Gourmius (April 28, 1586). He 
concluded by begging the General “to treat Father Henry 
lovingly, and asa son. He has laboured long and faithfully in 
the Society. May he not in advancing age, and with health 
seriously affected, have to pass the rest of his life in grief and 


9 


desolation.” 2 


1 Sacchini, § 72, says he was rescued from their hands by Father Columbanus. 
2 Arch. S.J., Epistolae Italiae. The General answered kindly (17th May), and 
allowed Samerie to stop at Spa for the waters on his way to Liége. 
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It was a triumph for Jesuit discipline that Samerie,—after 
having given rein so much as he had to the fascinating excite- 
ment of politics, in support of a side which to his eyes appeared 
the cause of God,—should nevertheless have been recalled, not 
without some difficulty, it is true, but at all events efficiently 
and quickly, too, when the full machinery at the General's 
disposal had been brought to bear upon him. On the other 
hand it was of course inevitable that the obedience should have 
been very difficult, and that human nature should have winced. 

When Samerie arrived at the quiet old town of Liege, where 
he was ordered to take up his quarters, he found his position 
exceedingly irksome. He complained of the climate and of 
the house, which did not suit his health. He could not conceal 
his uneasiness from the rest of the community, and the position 
was not a pleasant one. Father Francis Coster, the Provincial 
under whom he now found himself, frankly told the General 
(September 14, 1586) that he would be glad to part with him, 
as his restiveness communicated itself to others. 

In October an excuse was offered for visiting the Cardinal 
de Vaudement in Lorraine. This prelate was a great benefactor 
to the Jesuit College of Liege, and they, desiring to have some 
business settled with him, at once thought of Father Samerie, 
a personal friend of his Eminence. So Samerie went and 
settled the business satisfactorily. But the Father General was 
anything but pleased at what he considered an infraction of his 
instructions, for de Vaudement had been one of those who had 
used Samerie as a political agent. Moreover, the tidings of this 
visit reached Rome about the same time as very disquieting 
news from France. 

In August, 1586, all Mary’s correspondence had been seized 
at Chartley, and after some time it was all deciphered, the 
cipher keys having been taken with the letters.' Father 
Samerie’s letters to Mary were thus in hostile hands, and 
Walsingham was not slow to take advantage of the indis- 
cretions contained in them. Certain passages reflecting on 
King Henry III. of France, and on the political activity of 
Samerie were transcribed and sent to Paris. 

Henry was extremely vexed, not without cause, and he 
complained to Rome. But the passages from Samerie’s letters 
do not seem to have been forwarded to the General, and 


1 Father Samerie’s cipher is now R.O. Foreign Office Ciphers, Elizabeth, fol. 73 A 
under the name Martelli. 
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Samerie might and did deny that the paraphrases sent on to 
him represented his own letters. The correspondence, therefore, 
did not lead to anything definite. It is interesting, however, 
because Father Persons was for the time Aquaviva’s secretary, 
and the stringent passages against meddling with politics and 
impairing the credit of the Society were worded by him. All 
correspondence on matters of State, and all return to France 
or Lorraine was now strictly forbidden, and Coster was ordered 
to see that the command was obeyed. Moreover, the news of 
Samerie’s indiscretions having travelled directly from Paris to 
Belgium, had something to do with the remove which we 
have now to chronicle. 

Though Father Samerie was by this settling down at Liége, 
and gathering good audiences in the Church of St. Denis, for 
he was a good preacher, we find him nevertheless in July, 1587, 
asking to be allowed to remove to the Jesuit Province of 
Germany, then called Lower Rhine (July 1, 1587). The petition 
was granted (August 8th), and Father Samerie removed to 
Cologne, and now had as his Superior Father Oliver Manare, 
an old and experienced man, who had at various times before 
shown sympathy with Samerie’s irrepressibly active and enthusi- 
astic nature. The good effects of the change, however, were not 
immediately felt. At first he found the change hard, and 
wanted to go back. But Father Coster strongly objected. His 
escapades in France were already a matter of common know- 
ledge in the fashionable world (audici nostri); his return was 
impossible (January 24, 1588). It was, however, accomplished 
later on, when Manare had become Provincial in Belgium. 

Meantime Manare had appointed Samerie military chaplain 
to the Catholic soldiers fighting against the Dutch, and this 
appointment turned out a great success. He devoted himself 
to his men with all his old fire and fervour, and they were 
delighted with his charity, courage, dash, and vigour. What if 
he had used indiscreet language when talking of the last of the 
Valois, whom the soldiers despised ? What if he had exceeded 
orders in the service of Queen Mary and of the warrior Duke 
of Guise, whom they adored? To men of the sword, such 
trifles seemed rather subjects for congratulation than of 
reproach, and Pere Henri was an universal favourite. In March, 
1588, he is found at Spires, but in 1589 he was at Groningen, in 
the north-east of Holland, which still held out on the Catholic 
side, though constantly assaulted by Maurice of Nassau, Prince 
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of Orange. Samerie was here thoroughly in his element. He 
cheered the soldiers, he preached in the churches, he set about 
founding a Jesuit College, and though at first the inhabitants 
were not very sympathetic, by degrees he won friends and 
hearers. 

His great achievement was at “the affair of Steenwyck” in 
1592. A few companies of Samerie’s men held this fort against 
a large Dutch force, and Samerie was the soul of the defence. 
As the difficulties of the besieged increased, so did Samerie's 
courage and powers of resource. Nor did he confine himself to 
moral exhortations. According to the soldiers (who, however, 
says Father Manare, perhaps exaggerated what they admired) 
he put on armour, and acted not only as chaplain, but when 
need was, as captain, artilleryman, and engineer. The 
garrison did so well that the Prince of Orange agreed to let 
them march out with the honours of war, and then broke 
faith by seizing Samerie and holding him a prisoner. But 
Samerie’s men absolutely refused to leave him; rather would 
they fight to the death. So Samerie was freed amid the 
soldiers’ cheers, and having accompanied them to their lines, he 
went on (still in military cloak and armour) to Maastricht, 
where with other officers he managed to raise money and 
supplies for his exhausted men, which he then brought back to 
them in their camp. The result was (says Manare) “that he is 
praised and commended even by the best; and none but we 
take him to task.” (August 10, 1592.) 

In 1594 Groningen at last fell to the Prince of Orange, the 
Catholic army was withdrawn, and Samerie is found at 
Luxembourg during the two ensuing years, acting the part of 
Procurator. But after a time he returned again to his beloved 
soldiers, and was with them till the year 1600. 

As he was by this time sixty years of age, and as his health 
had long given him trouble, it was now inevitable that he should 
retire from camp-life, which, in spite of its hardships and 
fatigues, had proved so beneficial to him. But how to find 
occupation in retirement for his energetic, not over well- 
balanced character? By a stroke of good management, 
amounting almost to genius for government, it occurred to his 
Superiors to make him overseer over the buildings then being 
constructed at Bergues St. Winoc. During his retirement at 
Liége in 1587 he had begun to display some architectural 
talent, and had made plans for the enlargement of the church ; 
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but now he took to the work in good earnest, and persevered in 
it through such years of activity as still remained to him. I do 
not know whether any attempt has been made to estimate and 
review his work from an architectural point of view. It is 
sufficient for our present purpose to say that for several years 
successively he was moved on from Lille (1605) to Tournai 
(1606), to Brussels (1607), and Antwerp (1608), wherever 
building was to be done. The correspondence of the time also 
shows that while these works were in progress plans were 
prepared by him for Louvain, Arras, and other places. At 
Brussels he modified the plans drawn up by the architect of the 
Archduke. 

At last, in 1609, being now seventy years of age, and 
probably incapable any longer of moving about, he retired to 
Luxembourg ; and there, in the town of his birth, passed the 
remaining months of his long and varied life, going to his 
reward on the fifth day of the ensuing year, 1610. He was 
buried in the Church of S. Nicolas, the Society not having as 
yet a church of her own. 

Now that we have followed Father Samerie’s career to its 
close, it will be easier to form our judgments on its various 
episodes, and in particular on his political or gwasz political 
labours for Queen Mary and for La Sainte Ligue. It is, of 
course, impossible to discuss the whole question of “the priest 
in politics” at this point; especially in its modern aspects. It 
will be enough to consider Pére Henri first simply as a French 
priest of his day; and then also asa French Jesuit. We shall, 
moreover, have to bear in mind, that differences must be made 
in the case of his labours for Queen Mary and in that of his 
work for the League. 

Considering him first as a simple priest, we notice at once 
an apparent anomaly. The later enterprizes for the League 
seem in one sense more excusable than the earlier adventures 
for Queen Mary, though more extravagant. The reason is that 
at the time of the League there were scores of ecclesiastics who 
played parts as unconventional as Samerie’s, which, moreover, 
more than half the French nation would then have applauded. 
On the other hand, though Queen Mary’s friends and advocates 
were neither few nor undistinguished, Samerie, when he began 
his endeavours on her behalf, could hardly have found any 
among the French clergy whose example he could have quoted 
in his justification. It was his life in England, and the disguises 
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which he had there perforce assumed, which suggested to him 
the very unusual career he adopted for her sake. The journeys 
in disguise for Mary Queen of Scots might not have received 
the sanction of public opinion. The adventures for the League 
would. In the one case he would have had the support of 
public opinion to some extent, not in the other. 

On the other hand we notice that there was much less of 
actual politics in his service of Mary than in his advocacy of 
La Sainte Ligue. For Mary his business was to keep touch 
with her friends. Political combinations might, to be sure, 
ensue ; and he hoped that they might. But there was little 
real chance of their doing so, and they did not. So far as 
Mary’s instructions went, there was no definite commission to 
play the politician, no accrediting with a diplomatic status, 
For La Ligue, on the contrary, he was engaged in the 
immediate organization of soldiers, for the conclusion of armed 
alliances, and the like, all of which took some practical effect. 
The contrast is obvious. We may fairly conclude that while 
we have unstinted praise for Samerie’s work as Mary’s chaplain 
in her captivity, so we have so far seen no reason for serious 
blame of his activities on her behalf in the various Catholic 
courts of Europe. 

And here it will not be amiss to strengthen our proof that 
Mary did not seriously employ him in politics, properly 
so called. The truth is that she disapproved of “the priest in 
politics” in a way that differentiated her a good deal from the 
Ligueurs. Their ideals were professedly medizval, and adapted 
exclusively to Catholic France. Mary, having been brought 
up at Court, appreciated intuitively the latent jealousy between 
the men of the Church and of the State. She had also had 
long experience of Protestants, had many friends among them 
and desired more; she knew that to have priests for agents 
would imperil her good understanding with them. 

An interesting statement on Mary’s feelings in this matter 
was made by Nau in connection with Father Samerie. As has 
been already mentioned, Milles, Walsingham’s secretary, tried 
to make Nau confess that “De la Rue” was a plotter, but in 
vain. Nau persisted in his statement that De la Rue’s object 
was “consolation” for the imprisoned Queen. Finally, Nau 
made a general statement on the subject. 


In the end of all [Nau] said that his Mistress never liked to deal 


VOL. CXVII. K 
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with priests in matters of State. That the Master of Gray (“Let him 
be asked,” sayth Nau) knoweth, and can say that his Mistress liked 
not ever to have such priests to deal in her causes, that were other 
than concerned [themselves with] religion. ‘You have,” saith Nau, 
‘Crichton the Scottish priest in prison here. Let him be asked whether 
ever he and my Mistress have dealt each with other.” ? 


There is a hit at Father Crichton here; and one that was 
not undeserved. He had with Scottish enthusiasm for Queen 
Mary’s cause dealt “ perfervidly ” with the Duke of Lennox in 
the negotiations of 1582, as has been described above. At this 
Mendoza had been vexed. It was not exactly that he objected, 
as we should now do, to a priest taking any share at all in a 
political negotiation. On the contrary, he held that in 
present circumstances, so long as they acted as messengers 
passing on the resolutions of responsible statesmen, their 
services were useful and to be commended. But Crichton had 
acted on his own initiative, without discipline, like an amateur. 
That, of course, made the task of the responsible statesman 
difficult. One can understand the irritation it gave to an 
irascible man like Mendoza. He wrote a letter in this sense to 
Queen Mary, which is unfortunately lost, though we can tell its 
tenour from the similar letter sent to King Philip. Mary’s 
answer is extant; it is sympathetic, and exactly agrees with 
Mendoza’s complaint. 


The request sent you by those Jesuits, . . . will prove how far 
their experience in matters of State is from corresponding with their 
zeal in religion ; and it will be necessary therefore to keep them well 
and frequently instructed as to how they are to conduct themselves in 
all that concerns State affairs, for these good people may blunder 
seriously unless they have wise counsel and advice. ... You may 
therefore inform these Jesuits that I will, on no account, allow anything 
concerning this matter to be done in my name or with my authority, 
unless necessity shall demand it.—April 8, 1582." 


Mary does not in this passage take exactly the same 
ground as Nau did later, but it is clear that she might have 
done so. She might, and probably would have done so, if the 
occasion had called for a further declaration.’ 


1 R.0., Mary Q.S., xix. 105, September 19, 1586. 

2 Spanish Calendar, 1580—1586, p. 331. It will be remembered that the 
letter had been drafted by Nau, and that Samerie was then residing with the Queen. 

8 There are further allusions to this subject in the Spanish Calendar, pp. 286, 322, 
331, 342, 350, 362, 373. Major Hume's translations are sometimes a little inexact, 
and the Spanish originals, in Fuensanta del Valle, Documentos [néditos, vol. xcii., 
should not be neglected. 
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To sum up what we have been saying about Samerie 
regarded as a Catholic priest of his day, as an ardent defender 
of Mary Stuart, and as an enthusiastic Frenchman, all the 
more enthusiastic perhaps because not purely French by birth. 
We may find many excuses for him, on the score either that his 
politics were not so serious as they seem at first sight, or that he 
had for many at least of his exploits the moral support of 
public opinion. Then too from the documents quoted (which 
might of course have been indefinitely increased, by travelling 
further afield), we have seen that Mary, though she may perhaps 
be thought more likely than others to tolerate “the priest in 
politics,” will not do so, except in case of necessity. Her 
standards were not far different from those of modern times. 
She would by preference have dispensed with clerical agents 
altogether. 

That Samerie’s case is much more serious when we consider 
him as a Jesuit, is obvious for many reasons, and firstly because 
of the results. His Order incurred many dangers in 1587, and 
grave calamities in 1595 and 1610, which they would probably 
have escaped but for the unpopularity occasioned by the Jesuit 
Ligueurs, amongst whom Samerie holds an _ unfortunate 
prominence.! 

Again, Samerie’s want of obedience cannot be overlooked. 
He knew that the General of his Order was beyond measure 
anxious for him to give up his dealings with politicians, but he 
studiously avoided the receipt of Aquaviva’s letters. In an 
Order like the Society of Jesus, where the traditions of 
discipline are so strong, it is impossible to imagine that these 
warnings and orders can have been evaded without fault. 
Prudence and regard for his brethren should have taught him 
the same thing. Campion and other fellow-Jesuits were being 
pitifully murdered in England on suspicion (in their case quite 
unfounded suspicion) of political treason. Yet Samerie was 
writing to England letters, which might, and in fact did, fall 
into the hands of the persecutors, and which to them were sure 
to seem both political and treasonable. To his own Order 
Samerie’s exploits were very injurious, and admit of no valid 
excuse. 

1 Not that Samerie’s misdeeds of themselves were the cause of any of his Order’s 
misfortunes in France. For part of the complications with Henry III. in 1587, he was 
indeed responsible, but not by any means for all. For the banishments of 1595 and 
1610 he can only be considered as indirectly and very remotely accountable. Though 


the measure¢ of the Parlement of Paris were unjustifiable, we must not forget that 
Samerie and the Zigueurs had been extremely irritating. 
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There are, however, considerations which should modify our 
censure. There was the example of many high-placed ecclesi- 
astics, both French and Italian, and indeed that of Pope Sixtus 
himself at the commencement of his Pontificate. But, though 
valid as a partial excuse, this example is no justification, for 
there was no parity whatever between the two. If the Pope 
and the prelates spoke and acted strongly, it was because they 
were expected to do so precisely in virtue of their high 
position ; whereas the dignity and utility of the Jesuit largely 
consisted in his having abandoned or foresworn any such high 
post with its dangerous responsibilities. 

Another motive for mitigating our judgment on Samerie is 
this, that the legislation of the Society against meddling in 
matters of State was not so clear in 1585 as it became soon 
after. The experience gained by dealing with men of Samerie’s 
class convinced the Fifth General Congregation of the Order in 
1594, that very severe legislation against politics was necessary, 
and their 47th decree was so framed that it should effectively 
exclude even the less offensive of the excesses to which we 
have drawn attention, and it has indeed done so.! 

Taken all in all, the story of Father Samerie is one in which 
the good far outweighs the evil. It is true that “the ill lives 
after him.” The inaccurate gibes of Etienne Pasquier against 
“ Henri Sammier,” and extracts of letters published by Teulet, 
have been quoted repeatedly, while the good deeds recited here 
have never been put together before. Though an extremist, 
Samerie’s career is worthy of study, because we see in him the 
most advanced type of a spiritual movement which influenced 
thousands of contemporaries, and in particular many of our 
own countrymen, as Sander and Allen, Persons and Gifford and 
Stapleton. English sang-frotd prevented the English Catholic 
leaders from becoming exaltés, like the Parlement and the 
preachers of Paris, though the influence of the French entourage 
is evident in their books, their letters, and their plans. But as 
it was Elizabeth’s persecution, not their choice, which kept the 
English exiles in a French entourage, so also it was the 
brutalities of the Huguenot leaders and soldiers (paid with 
Elizabeth’s gold), which excited the French clergy to such 


* In order that the Society might make her mind perfectly clear on the subject, 
Pope Paul V. was asked to give Papal sanction to this decree, and he did so in the 
Bull Quantum Religio, 1606. ‘The Society therefore could not now alter the decree, 
even if she would : and its force is greater than any the Society could give of herself. 
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extreme vigour of thought and deed in self-defence. Thus 
broad knowledge provides the necessary interpretation of the 
extravagances, which seem at first to call for severe judgment. 
In fine, Father Samerie is neither to be praised unreservedly 
nor blamed vindictively. His adventuresome life, full of human 
interest and not devoid of artistic flavour, keeps up to the end, 
amid many a change of scene and place, the romantic character 
which we feel to be appropriate in the Jesuit chaplain of Queen 
Mary Stuart. 


J. H. POLLEN. 








The Medieval Primer. 


LAYMAN’S PRAYER-BOOK AND CHILDREN’S READING-BOOK. 
— 


WHEN a well-known Anglican writer takes it upon himself 
to state,as Mr. Baring Gould has recently stated in the columns 
of The Guardian, that “ Mariolatry” never took root in the 
hearts of the English people,! such a controversialist may 
possibly claim the merit of originality, but he can hardly be 
praised for sobriety of judgment. It is not my purpose to 
discuss that bold contention here. Competent scholars like 
Father Bridgett in his Dowry of Mary, and Mr. Edmund 
Waterton in his Pzetas Mariana Britannica, have long ago done 
full justice to the historical aspects of the case. But it seems 
worth while to point out that there is one monument of the 
religious life of our English forefathers which without 
travelling any further, would alone suffice to establish 
the extravagance of Mr. Baring Gould’s interpretation of 
medieval feeling. If in determining the characteristics of any 
age we may not appeal to the book which for centuries all the 
moderately educated laity bought, possessed and used for their 
private devotions, or again to the volume in which as children 
they made their first acquaintance with letters, what is there 
left to us in the way of evidence upon which we can found any 
safe inference at all? Now the results of recent research seem 
to be making it more and more clear that the book known in 
Latin as Horae beatissimae Virginis Mariae, or in English as 
the Primer, fulfilled both the one and the other purpose. It was, 
as I have ventured to insinuate in the heading of this article, 
for a couple of hundred years at least, “the layman’s prayer- 
book and the children’s reading-book.” Nevertheless this same 
volume by its whole purpose and constitution was primarily 


1 In an article entitled ‘* Acclimatisation ” in 7he Guardian for December 23, 
1910, Mr. Baring Gould says: ‘‘The medixval developments of relic worship, 
Mariolatry, and devotion to images can never have taken hold of our English 
people ; they existed sporadically but never became indigenous.” I have dealt with 
these assertions in some detail in the Catholic Times for January 6, 1911. 
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dedicated to the honour of the Blessed Virgin. No one could 
possibly be under any mistake as to the object of the Little 
Office or of the prayers which recur under so many different 
forms. Here for example is one, taken almost at random.! 


AN ORISOUN TO OUR LADY. 


O Mary, all virtue maketh thee fair, all saints honour thee in the 
country of heaven, all they bless thee and say praysings of thee. Hail 
full of grace. For the wounds of Jesu Christ, which thou weeping 
saw bloody, for our wretchedness also, make us worthy to see thee, and 
in seeing thee to joy in everlasting glory. Amen, 

Hail and joy thou, Mary, Queen of Heaven, Lady of the World, 
Empress of hell, Mother of chaste counsel, have mercy on us,” and on 
all Christian people, and let us never sin deadly, but grant us to fulfil 
thy most holy will. Amen. 


But my first and more immediate purpose is not so much to 
dwell upon the devotional contents of the Primer, as to call 
attention to the importance which attaches to it from its double 
function of prayer-book and reading-book. In the form which 
is most likely to be familiar to any lover of black letter sixteenth 
century books, the Primer is a volume of some two or three 
hundred pages, containing in Latin the Little Office of our Lady 
with certain other selected psalms, the Litany of the Saints, and 
the Office for the Dead—these are the invariable elements *— 
and in addition a calendar and a very miscellaneous collection 
of prayers, extracts from the Gospels, minor Offices and other 
devotions, some in Latin, some in English, the rubrics of the 
whole book-being in general in English. Down to the year 1534, 
z.e., down to after the time of the divorce and breach with Rome, 
we have no existing specimen of a printed Primer in which the 
Little Office of our Lady and the Office for the Dead are given in 
the vernacular. Nevertheless, some fourteen or fifteen manuscript 
Primers of the fifteenth century are preserved in various libraries, 
in which psalms, lessons, calendar, &c., are all translated, and 


1 I have modernized the spelling of the old English translation 

* We must not forget that to contemporary readers this meant no more than 
‘* Take pity upon us.” 

3 I quote from Maskell’s reprint of the Primer in his Afonumenta Ritualia, iii. 81. 

* Tam, of course, giving here only a popular and approximately accurate account 
of the general features of the Primer. Those who wish to acquaint themselves with 
the minutiz, must be referred to the works of Messrs. Maskell, Littlehales, and 
Hoskins, 


~~ 
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the Latin is not given. After 1534, these entirely English primers 
became very numerous, especially in those modified forms of 
this manual which were edited by Hilsey, Bishop of Rochester, 
or by Marshall, or in that which was known as King Henry VIII.’s 
Primer, and which appeared in 1545. It might in some ways 
be convenient if the name Primer were confined to those 
editions in which the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin is 
printed in English, and if we agreed to designate all other 
books in which the Latin Office formed the central feature as 
Horae, but this distinction was certainly not warranted by early 
usage. At the beginning of the sixteenth century those 
innumerable volumes, printed with more or less of elaborate 
ornamentation, which contained primarily the Little Office of the 
Blessed Virgin, according to the use of Rome, or Paris or Sarum 
or York, were generally entitled on their first page or else 
described in the colophon, whenever the title was given in Latin, as 
HORAE—Aforae ad laudem beatissimae Virginis Mariae ad usum 
Romanum, Horae beatae Mariae Virginis secundum usum Sarum, 
&c. At the same time we do occasionally find a precisely 
similar book even when intended for English use, designated 
Enchtridion® or Horarium or even Hortulus Animae, after the 
famous German compilation of that name.* When however the 
colophon, as very frequently happened, was couched in English, 
even though the text of the Office was Latin, the book was 
called a primer, e.g. Prymer of Salisbury use... set out a long 
without any serching with many prayers and goodly pyctures, &c. 
Some editions, moreover, that have “Primer” on the title 
page are described as “Horae” in the colophon. Hence it 
comes, in fact, to this—that HYorvae was the commonest Latin 
name, and Primer the usual English name, for one and the 
same volume. 

It is strange that to this day, even after all the collections 
made in preparation for the Historical English Dictionary 
during fifty years by the Philological Society and their 


1 A copy in the Hunterian Museum at Glasgow (MS. V. 8, 15) is exceptional in 
giving the Latin with the English; Mr. Littlehales has reproduced one page in 
facsimile in Zhe Prymer, vol. ii., Appendix E. 

2 One such, a very beautiful Horae, published by Hardouyn (c. 1532), of which a 
copy is in the Stonyhurst library, is entitled Axchiridion praeclarae ecclesiae 
Sarisbhuriensis devotissimis precationibus ac venustissimis imaginibus et tis quidem non 
paucis refertum, 

3 Hortulus Animae= Little Garden of the Soul; this commonly contained the 
Little Office of our Lady but the arrangement and illustrations of the book did not 
give the office the same prominence which it has in the ordinary Horae or Primers, 
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assistants and readers, the origin of the name frimer still 
remains somewhat of a mystery. Sir James Murray who 
himself edited this section of the great work in 1909, remarks 
sub voce: 


the actual reason for the name does not appear; the sense “ first or 
primary book” which suits sense 2 [7.e. “an elementary school-book for 
teaching children to read,”] is less suitable to sense 1 [7.e. prayer-book 
or devotional manual] which some would connect, as a book of Hours, 
with Prime. 


Speaking, however, later on in the article of the use of the 
word primer to denote an elementary school-book, Sir James 
Murray further remarks : 


This sense gradually disengaged itself from the preceding, from 
which in early use it cannot be separated. The books included under 
sense 1 [¢.e. books of prayers] appear to have been also used in 
teaching to read and as first reading-books; and there may have been 
from early times forms of them specially intended for this purpose. . . . 
In the sixteenth century, printed books of this kind became common. 
One published in 1537, called “the Primer in English for children 
after the use of Sarum,” has a section containing the A, B, C, followed 
by the Pater noster, Ave Maria, Creed, Decalogue, forms of Grace 
before and after meat, and certain prayers. Recensions of Marshall’s 
and Hilsey’s Primers (¢. 1539) also began with the A, B, C. Smaller 
works, containing the part for children only, began to be officially 
published in 1545, under the title of “the A, B,C.” Primers for 
children, issued under Edward VI. and Elizabeth, contained also the 
Church Catechism ; and after 1600, the main purpose of the Primer 
appears to have been educational. As known to Dr. Johnson, it 
contained, besides the alphabetic matter, “godly prayers and graces 
very meet for the instruction of youth.” In Scotland, “the A, B, C, 
with the Shorter Catechism,” containing also the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Creed, Graces before and after meat, etc., was used as the first reading- 
book down to ¢. 1800, and is still published as the official form of the 
Shorter Catechism. The use of the Primer, thus variously transformed, 
as a book in which children learned to read, at length so overshadowed 
its original purpose that, when all the devotional parts were eliminated, 
popular usage still continued to apply the ancient name to the 
Abecedarium pure and simple. 


That the foregoing summary presents correctly the most 
significant facts of the case cannot, I think, be doubted. But 
I must confess that I strongly incline to the view that the sense 
“first reading-book” was the original one, and the “ prayer- 
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book” meaning gradually disengaged itself from that. In any 
case the evidence of this rather curious history—surely a not un- 
important chapter in the history of education—may perhaps be 
strengthened and widened, even though we must fully recognize 
the value of the quotations with which Sir James Murray has 
illustrated his article. 

And, to begin with, although the earliest recorded use of 
the word occurs in a Lincolnshire will of 1323 drafted in Latin,' 
still, the earliest example in English literature is the well-known 
passage in Chaucer’s Prioress’s Tale (A.D. 1386), which takes our 
thoughts direct to the infant school. The “litel clergeon seven 
yeers of age” must evidently have been at the very threshold of 
his studies, but we are told of him: 


This lite child, his litel book lerninge, 
As he sat in the scole at his prymer, 
He Alma Redemptoris herde singe, 

As children lerned hir antiphoner. 


These other boys were older, and were engaged in studying 
their part in the church chant for the solemn Office in choir. 
But the anthem with its beautiful music so captivated the little 
child of seven that he determined to learn it at all costs. 


Now certes, I wol do my diligence 

To conne it al, ere Christenmasse is went, 

Though that I for my prymer shal be shent [scolded] 
And shal be beaten thryés in an houre, 

I wol it conne, our Lady for to honoure. 


It is quite plain that the “ prymer” was the book from which 
the boy was learning, learning, no doubt, to say the Pater, Ave, 
Creed, and other simple prayers zz La¢zn as all men then learned 
them. On the whole the probabilities seem to be that the few 
leaves of parchment upon which these prayers were written for 
children to learn were called a Primer because they provided the 
first introduction to the wonderful Latin tongue, in which all the 
learning of the age was conceived as residing. Such books, 
when really copied for the use of children, often consisted we 
may believe in only the alphabet, with a few of the commonest 
prayers and a psalm or two. But it must be remembered that 
a parchment or vellum booklet was comparatively speaking an 

' In this Elizabeth Bacon leaves to ‘‘ Johanni la Ware fratri meo unum primarium 


quod fuit Margaretae sororis meae .. . item Margaretae sorori meae unum tressour 
cum primario meo.” (H. E. D, and cf. A. Gibbons, Zar/y Lincoln Wills.) 
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indestructible thing beside our flimsy paper volumes of the 
present day. Hence there was no good reason why the book 
put into a child’s hands from the first should not also contain 
the psalter, or as much of the psalter as was most practically 
useful to candidates for an ecclesiastical career. For this 
purpose the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin would serve 
very well. A youth who knew the psalms of the Little 
Office of the Blessed Virgin, with the seven psalms, the 
fifteen psalms, and those contained in the Office for the 
Dead (Placebo and Dirige, as it was commonly called from 
the antiphons which began Vespers and Matins respectively)! 
already knew much that would help him immensely in 
the saying or singing of the Office of the Church.?. The 
ordinary Primer contained the text of fifty-two out of the 
150 psalms, and these included a large proportion of those that 
were most frequently repeated. It is, perhaps, difficult for us 
with our very different traditions to realize that our ancestors 
learned to read not in English but in Latin. None the less, I 
am convinced that this was really the case. Moreover, this 
system, preposterous as it may appear at the present day, had 
at least one not inconsiderable advantage. The orthography of 
Latin was much more stable and uniform than the orthography 
of English. There was practically only one way of spelling 
such Latin words as veritas, anima, agua, ovis; there were 
half-a-dozen ways at least in which the corresponding English 
words truth, soul, water, sheep, could be spelt, and they were 
often written in several different ways by the same scribe on 
the same page. After all, if the idea of teaching a child to 
read in a language which it does not understand strikes one as 
barbarous, we may very well remember that the older genera- 
tion of men now living were brought up in the most famous 
schools of this country on the Profria guae maribus. That is, 
they were required to learn by heart the grammatical rules of the 
Latin language in Latin formulae at an age when the simplest 
constructions were and must have been completely unknown to 
them. 


1 Many of my readers will not need to be told that our English word dirge is 
merely a corruption of this Dirige, the initial word of Matins for the Dead. 

2 It is important to remember that those who sang Office in choir had almost 
necessarily to know the psalter by heart. Even supposing an adequate provision of 
books it is barely conceivable that the lighting arrangements in a large choir could 
have allowed the individual monks or clerics to read at night as they stood in their 
places in the stalls, 
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Once, however, that we understand that in the middle ages 
children who learnt to read began by reading the Pater and Ave 
in Latin and then went on to learn in the same language the 
prayers and psalms of a mitigated Office, it is easy to understand 
how such a collection, originally destined for the use of young 
scholars, should have been called a primer or “ first book,” and 
when somewhat later it became the familiar prayer-book of the 
laity, precisely because it was the book which they had studied 
in youth and beyond which the learning of many of them never 
extended, there was no reason why the same popular name 
should not apply to the more elaborate or ornamental manuals 
of prayers which contained the same elements, even if amplified 
in contents and directed to a more devotional purpose. If the 
evidence forthcoming for the exclusively religious character of 
children’s first reading-books is late, it is none the less very 
uniform and convincing, while it is also possible to give a satis- 
factory explanation of the destruction of the reading-books 
themselves. To begin with, the primers put into the hands of 
children are not likely to have been beautified with illuminations, 
and they are, on the other hand, likely to have met with excep- 
tionally rough usage. At the same time, a children’s primer was 
such a common book that it is improbable that any one would 
preserve a worn copy for the sake of its contents. Hence there 
can be no reason for astonishment if all such books have 
perished, especially when we remember the edicts against Popish 
works of devotion which were issued so freely in Elizabeth’s days. 
That such a complete disappearance of children’s books is not 
only possible but even in a high degree probable can, moreover, 
be illustrated by a very striking piece of evidence which deserves 
to be dealt with in some little detail. 

Of all the odds and ends of documents of bibliographical 
interest which chance has preserved for us from the sixteenth 
century, perhaps nothing is so really valuable, for the insight 
which it gives us into many obscure matters, as a notebook kept 
by one John Dorne,a bookseller in Oxford, during the year 
1520. In these few pages of cramped handwriting the worthy 
tradesman, who seems to have been by birth a Netherlander, 
has kept a record of eighteen hundred and fifty-two purchases 
of books which were made from him in the course of that 
twelvemonth. The entries range from the mention of a ballad or 
a confession folio costing one halfpenny to the sale of a text 
and gloss of the Corpus Juris Canonici at a price of considerably 
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over a pound. We learn incidentally that the text of Virgil 
bound—and John Dorne sold a good many, sometimes half-a- 
dozen at a time—cost one shilling and fourpence, while a text 
of Terence, bound, cost tenpence. We learn also the names of 
certain schoolbooks, as well as of books of devotion which have 
now completely disappeared. But of all the items of John 
Dorne’s business which figure in these notes, the most frequent 
entries by far have to do with the sale of primers. In the case 
of some of these he has added a brief note, ¢.¢., “ Wenken ” (ze. 
Wynkyn de Worde), which lets us know the printer of the edition 
thus sold and in a way enables us to guess at the particular 
edition, but amongst all these 109 entries which he has made 
referring to the sale of Primers, a very considerable proportion, 
almost one third, are concerned with what he calls Przmarium 
pro pueris.". Now although this work was then selling so briskly, 
and although John Dorne’s own entries show that it existed in 
many different editions, and although there is every reason to 
suppose that similar books for a similar purpose had been 
printed ever since the end of the fifteenth century and went on 
being printed down to the breach with Rome, not a single copy 
of any of these special Primers for children is now known to 
survive, except in the case of the modified Primers which were 
issued after Henry VIII. had thrown off allegiance to the Holy 
See. Moreover the addition of the words sine reguire or cum 
require to some of the entries of these children’s Primers in 
John Dorne’s notes, proves that they were really Primers in the 
ecclesiastical sense,” for these words are used of the copies of the 
Little Office of our Lady according as the Psalms &c., are or are 
not printed in full whenever they have to be said. In an edition 
sine require, or as it is worded in the French copies Heures... toutes 
au long sans rien requérir, the reader is enabled to read straight 
ahead without delay and is never compelled to pause to hunt 
for a Psalm or a prayer which happens only to be printed in 


1 These cost from threepence to sixpence each. Most of those printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde were sold by Dorne for sixpence, which is as much as was 
charged by him for the longer grammars and accidences which formed a substantial 
part of his trade at Oxford. 

* See numbers 1349, 1591, 1717, and 1228. The Primarium pro puerts sine 
require cost fourpence, or, if bound, sixpence. The Primarium cum require was 
sold for threepence. John Dorne’s Day-Book was edited for the Oxford Historical 
Society in 1886, by Mr. F. Madan, the well-known assistant Librarian at the 
Bodleian. The list serves to bring home as nothing else would do how many of 
the more perishable books of those times have completely disappeared and left 


no trace, 
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another part of the book. It is thus practically certain that 
John Dorne’s Primarium pro pueris, of which he sold so many 
copies, was in truth a Primer containing the Little Office of our 
Lady. But the fact that this was the usual first reading-book 
for children is made clear to us a very few years later, after the 
rupture with Rome. In 1538, John Hilsey, Bishop of Rochester, 
was commissioned by Thomas Cromwell, the King’s vice- 
gerent in religious matters, to prepare a_ substitute for 
the ordinary Primer. This commission he executed by 
replacing the Little Office of our Lady by a service which still 
retained the form of Matins, Lauds, Vespers, &c., but in which 
most of the references to the Blessed Virgin were omitted, and 
the invitatory, hymns, psalms, lessons, prayers, &c., though 
taken mostly from the Breviary, were selected arbitrarily and 
arranged by himself, the whole being in English. Moreover, 
shortly after the appearance and circulation of this work, a lesser 
volume was put out under the same sanction, copies of which 
still survive. It bears the title: “ The Primer in English moste 
necessary for the educacyon of children collected out of the 
Manuall of prayers or Primer in Englishe,” and it was printed 
at the same press as Hilsey’s Manual. No reasonable doubt 
can be felt that just as Hilsey’s Primer was intended to replace 
the ordinary Horae beatae Mariae Virginis ad usum Sarum, 
which was in use as the lay-folk’s prayer-book, so the smaller 
volume, extracted from Hilsey’s, was destined to supplant a 
pre-existing Primer for children, the general scope and arrange- 
ment of which it closely imitated. Unfortunately we have not 
the original Children’s Primer, but only the imitation. None the 
less, even this throws much light. The book begins with the 
alphabet and a selection of simple syllables for the use of 
beginners, ad, eb, 7b, ob, &c., and ba, be, bz, bo, &c., and then follow 
the Our Father, Hail Mary, Creed, Ten Commandments, 
Athanasian Creed, Morning Prayer, and Grace. This intro- 
ductory portion is followed by the Matins and other Hours of 
Hilsey’s Office,which are reproduced entire, and which constitute 
the main portion of the book. Very little supplementary 
matter is added, with the exception of the Seven Penitential 
Psalms and a revised Litany, and the whole volume is in 
consequence very considerably smaller than that from which 
it is extracted. 

I@would seem that tiny booklets corresponding roughly in 
their contents to what I have called the introductory portion of 
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the Children’s Primer just described, had been printed for 
twenty or thirty years previously under the title of 7he A, B, C.) 
But here again not a single copy has survived of any of the earlier 
and purely Catholic issues, though John Dorne’s Day Book of 
1520, shows that he was at that date selling great numbers of 
them at the price of a penny each upon paper, and twopence on 
parchment. One or two specimens of a somewhat later date 
are, however, preserved, the earliest being an A, 2, C, printed by 
Thomas Petit about 1538. It contains the Our Father, Hail 
Mary, Creed, Commandments, Grace, &c., making eight leaves 
or sixteen pages in all.2 The fact that the prayers are printed 
both in Latin and English, probably indicates that even at that 
date the practice of teaching children to read in Latin first 
had not been abandoned. 

In general confirmation of what has hitherto been said, it 
may not be amiss to quote one or two passages referring to the 
Primer and the A,B,C. Thus, for example, Sir Thomas More 
in the Preface to his Confutacton of Tyndale's Answer, printed 
in 1532, writes as follows about the heretical books appearing 
at that date : 


Then have we further yet beside the Barnes book, the 4, B, C, for 
children. And because there is no grace therein, lest we should lack 
prayers, we have the Primer and the Ploughman’s Prayer, and a book 
of other small devotions, and then the whole Psalter too. After the 
Psalter children were wont to go to their Donate and their Accidence, 
but now they go straight to Scripture. And thereto have we as a 
Donate the book of the Pathway to Scripture, and for an Accidence, 
because we should be good scholars shortly and be soon sped, we have 
the whole sum of Scripture in a little book, so that after these books 
well learned, we be meet for Tyndale’s Pentateuch and Tyndale’s 
Testament, &c. 


This passage is not without its difficulties. No Primer put 
out by the Reformers as early as 1532 is now known to exist, 


! See Henry Bradshaw’s essay in his Collected Papers. 

* Continental 4, B, C,’s of very similar character are not wanting. I have 
examined one printed at Antwerp about 1540. It contains eight pages of vellum 
and is entirely in Latin. It begins with the alphabet and with easy syllables followed 
by the Pater, Ave, &c. It also contains the whole of the long Grace in the Roman 
Breviary and the De Profundis. There can be no doubt that the child to whom such 
an 4,23, C, was given was meant to learn to read in Latin, The Library of the 
British Museum also preserves a still more slender example printed at Venice c. 1550, 
and consisting of two pages only, but in folio size. It has the alphabet, simple 
syllables, the Pater noster, and a hymn to our Lady. 
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but Sir Thomas goes on in the same Preface to describe the 
book further, and lets us know that it contained no litany “lest 
folk should pray to Saints,” and that the Office for the Dead, 
or Dirige, was “left out clean, lest a man might hap to pray 
thereon for his father’s soul.” On the other hand, it is plain 
that the Chancellor thought it the natural course that children 
should make the Psalms, probably from the Latin in the Primer, 
their first reading-book, and should go on thence to their 
Donatus and Accidence. 

A second instructive passage is to be found in the Injunction 
of King Henry VIII. prefixed to the royal Primer of 1545. 
His Majesty there describes himself as having been led to put 
forth and authorize the book 


fur divers good considerations and specially for that the youth of our 
realms by divers persons are taught the Pater noster, the Ave Maria, 
Creed, and ten commandments, all in Latin and not in English, by 
means whereof the same are not brought up in the knowledge of 
their faith, duty and obedience, wherein no Christian person ought to 
be ignorant. . . . And finally, for the avoiding of the diversity of 
Primer books that are now abroad, whereof are almost innumerable 
sorts which minister occasion of contentions and vain disputations 
rather than to edify ; and to have one uniform order of all such books 
throughout all our dominions both to be taught unto children and also 
to be used for ordinary prayers of all our people not learned in the 
Latin tongue,—[We] have set forth this Primer or book of Prayers in 
English to be frequented and used, in and throughout all places of our 
said realms and dominions, as well of th’elder people as also of the 
youth for their common and ordinary prayers, willing, commanding 
and straitly charging, that for the better bringing up of youth in the 
knowledge of their duty towards God, their Prince and all other in 
their degree, every schoolmaster and bringer-up of young beginners in 
learning next aiter their A, 4, C now by us also set forth, do teach this 
Primer or book of ordinary prayers unto them in English, and that 
the youth customably and ordinarily use the same until they be of 
competent understanding and knowledge to perceive it in Latin. 


This speaks for itself. “Next after their A, B, C,” young 
people are to study the Primer, or book of ordinary prayers, 
and the only innovation for which the King takes credit is that 
the Primer is now first to be studied in English instead of 
Latin. Moreover, it is most remarkable, as Sir James Murray 
has noticed, that this conception of a child’s Primer as a 
veligtous book, though it has vanished in our own time, lasted 
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on uninterruptedly down to the end of the eighteenth century. 
By Phillips, in 1706, a Primer is described as “a little book, 
which children are first taught to read and pray by,” while the 
great Dr. Samuel Johnson, in 1773, still defines it as “a small 
prayer-book in which children are taught to read.” 

To discuss minutely the contents of the Horae or Primers of 
pre-Reformation days would not be possible here. As has 
been already said, whether we are dealing with the elaborate 
and beautifully decorated volumes which were the treasured 
possessions of wealthy lay-folk, or whether on the other hand 
we consider that more compendious form, confined probably to 
the strictly essential elements, which children used for a first 
reading-book, the core and heart of the Primer was the Little 
Office of our Blessed Lady.! Invitatory, hymns, antiphons, 
responsories, lessons, and collects all rang with praises of the 
Mother of God. Compline ended with the Sa/ve Regina, and 
after the last line, rendered in the earliest English version : 


O thow debonere, O thow meke, O thow swete mayde Marie, 


there followed for the last time the repetition of the Ave Maria 
and then the final prayer, thus presented in the same translation : 


Almighty endeles God that worchynge with the Holy Goost 
wonderfully greythedest [preparedest] the body and the soule of the 
most blessede moder and mayde Marie, to deserve to be maad a 
worthi wonynge for thi Son, graunte that we be delyvered bi her meke 
preyere of yveles that we haan now and of sodeyne deeth and endeles ; 
By Chryst our Lord. Amen. 


In the more elaborate Primers a vast collection of private 
devotions, partly Latin, partly English, were added to those 
essential elements of the book which were referred to in the 
earlier part of this article. But among these private devotions 
again, the spirit which writers like Mr. Baring Gould designate 
as “Mariolatry,” has free rein. For illustration’s sake, I take 
at random a section of the Index of one of Wynkyn de Worde’s 
large quarto Primers. 


A prayer made upon Ave Maria. 
Gaude virgo mater. 


1 Those who wish for further information on the history and development of the 
Little Office may be referred to Mr. Edmund Bishop’s masterly paper in the edition 
of the Primer published by the Early English Text Society 


VOL. CXVII. L 
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De profundis for all crysten soules. 

A prayer to oure lady and saynt John the evangelyst: O intemerata. 

A prayer to our lady: Sancta Maria. 

Another devout prayer to our lady: Obsecro. 

To our lady: Sancta maria regina. 

To our lady: Stella celi extirpavit. 

Prayers to the Sacrament at the levacion: Ave verum. 

A prayer to the trinite: sancta trinitas unus deus, with two other 
prayers, Deus qui superbis, Deus qui liberasti. 

Domine Jesu Christe qui me creasti. 

Domine Jesu Christe qui solus. 

Two prayers with two collectes to the thre Kynges of Coleyn, Rex 
Jaspar, rex Melchior, and Trium regum trinum munus. 

The xv oos of the passion of our Lorde in latyn. 

Prayers to the pyte of our lorde: Adoro te domine. 

A prayer to our lord crucyfyed: Precor te amantissime, 

Another to his v woundes : O pie crucifixe. 

The prayer of saynt Bernardyn: O bone Jesu, with an antheme and 
a collecte. 

O rex gloriose. 

To the crosse: Sanctifica me. 

To thy proper aungell : O sancte angele. 


Even in Hilsey’s Primer, although, as already explained, the 
Little Office of the Blessed Virgin has been replaced by a 
compilation which has no direct reference to our Lady, still 
there are commemorations made of her and prayers asking her 
intercession. For example, the following : 


A MEMORY OF OUR LADY. 


The rodde of Jesse hath floryshed 

Replenyshed with the holy goost, 

Which upward to go us hath monyshed, 

In passynge the hilles to Zacharies coast. 
THE VERSYCLE. 


Holy mother of God make thy peticion. 
THE ANSWERE. 
That we may obteyne Christes promission. 


THE PRAYER. 


We beseche the, Lorde Jesu Christ, that the most holy vyrgyn 
Mary thy mother maye praye for us unto thy holy mercy nowe and in 
the houre of death, whose soule in the houre of thy blessed passion 
the swearde of sorow pirced thorowe, which yet in thy glorious 
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resurrection excedynge gladnesse made joy-full, whyche livest and 
raygnest for ever.! 


To come back, then, to the point from which we started, it 
is hardly possible to conceive any evidence which could more 
clearly attest the intimate association of devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin with the religious life of the people than the universal 
use of the Primer as both the prayer-book of the layman and 
the reading-book of the child. And for the mass of the people 
who could not read there was always the rosary. The very term 
beads, which was the Englishman’s most common name for this 
form of devotion, itself attests that from being merely a prayer 
the Ave Maria had in some measure come to be regarded as 
the prayer of the mass of the laity. Whether we approve it or 
not, it seems difficult to question the fact that devotion to our 
Lady had become indigenous in England, and that it was 
bound up with the religious practices of learned and unlearned, 
of young as well as old. 

HERBERT THURSTON. 


1 Johr Hilsey’s Manual! of Prayers or the Prymer in Englyshe. London: 1539. 
Q. ii. vo. 
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REFLECTIONS ON A Zimes CORRESPONDENCE. 


For he [the civil ruler] is a minister of God [appointed] for thy good. But if 
thou dost what is evil, be afraid, for he beareth not the sword in vain; a minister 
of God is he, an avenger to execute wrath upon the evil-doer. 


St. Paul, Rom. xiii. 4. 
ALL through the month of December last there appeared in 
the columns of the Z7zmes a lively correspondence under the 
title of “Executions,” which was occasioned by the death at 
the hands of justice of the notorious poisoner, Crippen, on 
November 23rd. Mr. Arthur Christopher Benson contributed 
the first letter on December 5th, some eighteen other writers 
joined in during the month, some more than once, and the 
Times itself pronounced on the debate in two leaders, dated 
December 7th and December 28th respectively. In the course 
of the discussion there were many illustrations of the chaos 
into which ethical opinion is apt to fall when the teachings of 
Christianity are forgotten or perverted, for, although the right 
view of the matter ultimately prevailed, the grounds for that 
view were nowhere adequately stated, and many preposterous 
statements were left without due refutation. In a Catholic 
country, the immediate appeal would have been to God’s 
revelation, guaranteed, expounded and applied by the voice of 
the living Church. But in this enlightened land we have 
discarded that appeal ; none of these combatants invoked that 
authority, and even the Scriptures themselves were left out of 
court, although the words “Christian” and “ Christianity ” were 
freely used to express different forms of humanitarianism. If 
reason finally routed sentimentality, the victor remained in none 
too secure possession of the field, lacking as it did the invincible 
support which divine revelation always gives to the clear dictates 
of man’s highest faculty. It may be not without profit to survey 
the whole correspondence from a Catholic standpoint, if only 
to note’and regret the immense wastage of intelligence, which 
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has resulted from the severance of this country from the Church 
Catholic, the centre and source of Truth. Our serious reviews, 
secular as well as religious, are filled with new questionings of 
first principles, new guesses at ultimate realities, new interpre- 
tations of Christianity and morality, although nineteen centuries 
have elapsed since God Himself became incarnate precisely to 
give testimony to the Truth and to make provision for its 
promulgation. A blind belief that a rigid law of Evolution 
rules everything, morality included, has, by excluding the possi- 
bility, obscured in the modern mind the fact of occasional moral 
retrogression, however well supported by evidence. And so in 
contemporary thought the old errors reappear with wearisome 
persistence, and the human intellect, instead of making the 
sublime facts of revelation a starting-ground for still sublimer 
flights, remains immersed in attempts to solve elementary 
problems with inadequate means, problems which are either 
insoluble or have long since been answered by competent 
authority. Happily, so far, the corroding effects of doubt 
and uncertainty are chiefly manifest in the regions of faith 
and speculation: in practice, the old Christian influences, 
confirming the conclusions of sound reason, are still operative, 
as the correspondence we propose to review makes clear. 

Although Mr. Benson defined the limits of discussion in 
his opening letter, they were speedily overpassed. His main 
objection was to the present mode of inflicting capital punish- 
ment, but both opponents and supporters soon found themselves 
disputing about the morality of capital punishment itself. We 
may begin, then, by stating shortly the Church’s teaching 
regarding the right of the civil authority to inflict punishment 
even the punishment of death, on offending members of the 
community. That right is based both on natural law and on 
revelation. 

For normal human development, man must live in com- 
munity: he is a social animal. For communities to subsist, 
they must be organized in a hierarchical system. For successful 
organization, law, which defines and upholds rights, is necessary. 
For law to be effective, it must be attended by sanction, 
2.é., punishment for its violation. Finally, the supreme power 
in the State is the natural guardian and enforcer of law. All 
this is indisputable, because it springs from the very nature 
and endowments of man. He is a free agent, a rational 
creature. Yet, as a matter of fact, he does not always use his 
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liberty well nor act in accordance with reason. “After all,” 
says Newman,! speaking of what is, not of what ought to be, 
“man is not a reasoning animal; he is a seeing, feeling, con- 
templating, acting animal.” And in so far as he emancipates 
himself from the control of individual reason, he needs the 
control of reason embodied in law, both to check and to 
stimulate. 

The Founder of Christianity by His emphatic command— 
“Render unto Cesar, the things that are Czsar’s”— gives 
testimony to the existence and the rights of the civil authority. 
He does not teach, as speculative anarchists teach, that law 
derives its force from the willing acceptance of the governed, 
a doctrine which simply means that man can live, if he chooses, 
without law and that no human will should be coerced. And 
Christ’s doctrine is set forth in greater detail by St. Paul in 
the celebrated passage in the Epistle to the Romans, one verse 
of which we have quoted at the head of this paper. Therein the 
Apostle explains that all authority in the State comes from God, 
that it includes power to punish the froward, and that it extends 
even to the taking of human life. Those therefore, who accept 
Christianity, must believe that the power of life and death, 
however rare its exercise, resides in the supreme civil authority 
by the arrangement of God. The State has the right to remove 
in the most effectual way a criminal subject, whose misdeeds 
have rendered him a serious obstacle to the welfare of the 
community. 

We must touch here upon the character of punishment in 
general, for the notion has been much obscured by modern 
sentimentalists. Always assuming law to be just, he who 
violates it commits a threefold offence, against himself, against 
the community,” and against God, and, consequently, he lays 
himself open to a threefold penalty from each of these three 
sources. He punishes himself by the very injury he inflicts on 
his own moral nature, he has to submit, besides, to the sanction 
appointed by the State, and lastly (unless he repents and is 
forgiven), he must render the satisfaction due to God’s justice. 
The first penalty is immediate and inevitable, for the perfection 
of man’s nature is reached by obedience to just law: the 
second and third depend on wills other than his. Here, of 


! The Tamworth Reading-Room, 6. 
2 Sins of injustice involve injury to fellow-citizens as well, but the vindication of 
such offences belongs to Society. 
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course, we are concerned only with the second. In _ the 
controversy to which we are referring, doubts were hinted as to 
the right of the State to punish, doubts which become denials 
in the teaching of Tolstoy and his school. Once again, Christian 
doctrine is on the side of common-sense. The Church, indeed, 
teaches that punishment is for the good of the individual, but 
also for the good of the community. Under the first aspect, it 
is medtcinal, in so far as it awakens in the offender a sense of the 
malice of his act and so promotes his repentance. Even the 
heathen philosopher, Plato, realized that to sin with impunity 
is a misfortune to the sinner. From the other point of view, 
it is also deterrent, in so far as it helps to prevent the individual 
from sinning again, and others from imitating his example. 
But primarily and essentially, punishment is retributive, designed 
to make the individual pay back something equivalent or 
proportionate to what he has unjustly taken by his violation of 
the law. He has procured some pleasure to which he was not 
entitled, and must therefore suffer some pain which he does not 
want. It is this aspect of punishment which certain modern 
thinkers, as we shall see, call un-Christian, because they will not 
recognize the revealed doctrine—“ As a man soweth, so shall he 
reap,” and because they measure the rights of the State by those 
of the individual. But the moral sense of mankind has always 
regarded the natural desire for revenge to be, like the other 
passions of man, implanted by God for a good purpose, and 
only evil when vitiated by motives or circumstances. Just as 
the sexual instincts can be lawfully gratified only in the marriage 
state, so vengeance, being the Lord’s, must be executed in 
earthly matters only by His delegates and with due regard to 
His law of justice. 

These, then, are the ordinary tenets of Catholic moral 
philosophy, with which in our minds we may approach the 
Times controversy with more fruit. It was opened, as was said, 
by Mr. A. C. Benson in a letter written a week after Crippen’s 
death, but not published till December 5th. Mr. Benson is 
widely known to contemporary literature as a refined and 
cultured writer, who, like Matthew Arnold in his day, has out- 
grown orthodox Christianity, and yet professes a sincere Deism, 
worshipping the All-Father, and preaching gentleness and 
brotherly love. Dogma he rejects as intellectual bondage, the 
Church as the home of formalism, the idea of religious sacrifice 
as a barbarous survival. We mention these things to show 
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that his point of view on Christian ethics is likely enough to 
be at variance with the Catholic, and so in fact we find it. 
Although his letter is lengthy, we must quote it in full as it is 
the basis of all the subsequent discussion : the italics throughout 
and in later quotations are ours. 


To the Editor of the Times. 


Sir,—Now that the dreadful and tragic case of “ Dr.” Crippen is 
finally closed, a case which, it is horrible to reflect, has given to 
thousands of people the keenest excitement, and, I venture to add, 
enjoyment, may I say a few words to deprecate the hideous drama 
which has been enacted since the unhappy man’s condemnation? J do 
not want to raise the question here of the rights and wrongs of capital 
punishment in general. Neither, when the pursuit of a suspected person 
is conducted under such exceptionally sensational circumstances, is 
it possible to hope to diminish the inevitable excitement that must 
attend it. Further, if a condemned person chooses to appeal against 
his sentence, it is not possible, I suppose, to guard against a certain 
delay, in order that such evidence as is available may be presented as 
cogently as possible. 

But no one in the world who has any touch of compassion and 
humanity can have regarded without a sense of horror the dreadful 
prolongation of the frightful business, or reflected unmoved upon the 
vhastly alternations of hope and despair, and the hideous anticipation of 
the last shocking moment, with all its publicity, its sickening mechanical 
details. 

It may be said that this is mere sentimentality, and that the mzse- 
en-scene is necessary to safeguard the moral and deterrent effect of the 
proceedings. Yet the feeling which successfully protested against public 
executions can hardly be dismissed as mere sentimentality, and the 
activity of the Press has nowadays recovered a good deal of the 
publicity which the suppression of public executions temporarily 
removed. And as to safeguarding the deterrent effect of the penalty, 
and insisting that the circumstances of it should be ignominious and 
painful, we do not really make this our main object. The punishment 
would surely be still more deterrent if the criminal were racked and 
tortured as well. Yet public opinion would not permit that for a 
single instant. ‘The fact is that as the moral temperature rises some 
things are abjured as being too barbarous and brutal to be allowed 
on any grounds whatever ; and the real question before us is whether 
the present system is not too barbarous and brutal an anachronism 
to be any longer tolerated. 

Of course there are, no doubt, people who would defend the delay, 
on the ground that a soul in such dark straits may make some 
attempt to gain peace through penitence; but what sincerity and 
equanimity of penitence is attainable by a man who is counting the 
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moments which remain before an act of such grim and repulsive 
brutality as an execution by hanging is bound to be? / saw a picture 
once of the little whitewashed room where an execution is carried out in 
some gaol, with its beam, its trap-door, tts ugly dever ; and 1 can only say 
it filled me with an indescribable horror—a horror that had nothing 
wholesome or supportable about it. 

Public opinion would hardly permit a prisoner to inflict death upon 
himself, and there are some who would regard this as an added crime. 
But I cannot help thinking that at all events a condemned man should 
be able to choose both the time, within a fixed limit, and the manner of 
his death; and that the resources of medical science should be 
employed to make that death as swift, as quiet, and as painless as 
possible. The well known scene of the death of Socrates has little 
that is shocking about it; but what solemnity would it have if it had 
been accompanied with pinioning and blindfolding, among a number of 
attendant officials, and ended by the clang of the trap, the dreadful jerk, 
and the movements of the helpless limbs? Ifa prisoner in the solitude 
of his cell might be allowed to swallow a potion, or be done to death 
by an anesthetic, death would at least have some touch of privacy 
and decorum about it. But the awful ceremony and the disgusting 
apparatus of violent death seem to me utterly barbarous and medieval, 
and to be a survival of a time when the world was more callous and 
hard-hearted and cruel, and indifferent to the manifestations of abject 
and irrepressible fear. 

It does seem to me that it is time to take a step forward in the 
matter. Zhata man should die for his fault is a sufficiently appalling 
thing for all purposes ; under martial law, and at a time when the 
rougher passions of men are excited, death will no doubt be admin- 
istered more rudely and shockingly. But there seems to me something 
frightfully cold-blooded, in the midst of our boasted humaneness and 
our ordered civilization, in allowing the perpetration of so sickening 
a drama to continue as the execution which has just taken place. 
A man at such a crisis of his fate is not a thing to exult and gloat over, 
whatever his crime may have been; and I believe that the solemn 
barbarity of the whole proceeding has an entirely debasing and 
degrading effect on the public mind. I confess that I found myself 
profoundly thankful when all was over, and I wish I could feel that 
the compassion and generosity and dignity of all just and kind English 
hearts would find such expression as would make it possible for a thing 
so inhuman, so disgraceful, and so ghastly to be relegated once and for 
all to the class of horrors with which society has bravely and whole- 
somely dispensed. 

l am, &c., 
ARTHUR C. BENSON. 


It is evident that this eloquent letter was written under 
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considerable stress of feeling. The overplus of epithets, which 
somewhat disfigures its style and impairs its force, also indicates 
a mind not wholly under the sway of reason. Epithets are 
implicit assertions, and, if they are to have any weight, the 
assertions they imply should be seen to be true or easily 
provable. In this case, to accept without question all 
Mr. Benson’s epithets, we should have to revise much of our 
ethics. If the act of killing a man by violent means is always 
unjustifiable, then perhaps we may speak of the “ brutality” and 
“barbarity ” of its necessary circumstances. But not otherwise. 
In spite of his deprecating the qualification, Mr. Benson writes 
as a sentimentalist, even if not as a mere sentimentalist. We 
are quite at one with him in his indignation against the morbid 
excitement, provoked and fostered by our halfpenny-hunting, 
conscienceless Press, concerning the career and fate of Crippen 
and his like. Such excitement is much the same in kind as that 
which drew decadent Rome in thousands to the gladiatorial shows, 
although, in this case, a misplaced sympathy was more evident 
than a disposition to “exult and gloat over” the evil-doer. But 
the confusion apparent in the above letter between the conduct 
of the actors in the drama and the conduct of the spectators, 
who watched it through the Press, is one sure symptom of 
sentimentalism. Mr. Benson writhes, so to speak, over the 
publicity of the thing, whereas the execution, as far as the 
victim was concerned, was as private as possible. Compared 
to the last days of many public men, his were passed in 
comparative solitude, for condemned criminals are not allowed 
the daily papers, the descriptions and illustrations of which 
constitute the publicity objected to. 

As sentimentalism is a widespread disease at the present day, 
it may be well to diagnose it briefly. A sentimentalist, then, is 
one who, taking a partial and superficial view of a thing, dwells 
merely on the fact to the exclusion of the causes or consequences 
which explain it, or contemplates the accessories only, unessen- 
tial details which strike the imagination, rather than the 
substance which appeals to reason or conscience. Feelings are 
good things, integral portions of our natural equipment, 
prompting us to love, pity or indignation in presence of their 
appropriate objects. But feelings are instinctive, and it belongs 
to reason to decide, in each particular case, whether we are 
really justified in allowing sentiment full play or any play. 
The sentimentalist is one who pays no heed to reason in the 
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matter: he discards man’s chief prerogative, and ranges himself 
with the brutes—which also are led by their feelings, and know 
nothing of morality. Few men or women are mere sentiment- 
alists, but very many show occasional symptoms of the malady. 
Take the second sentence we have italicized—‘“the dreadful 
prolongation of the frightful business,” “the ghastly alternations 
of hope and despair,” “the hideous anticipation of the last 
shocking moment, with all its publicity, its sickening mechanical 
details.” This, we submit, is the language of sheer emotion, 
an unreasoning protest against inevitable circumstances. Unless 
we are to adopt the judicial methods of the Queen of Hearts in 
Alice, there must be an interval between sentence and execution ; 
unless we abolish the right of appeal, there szws¢ be uncertainty, 
and therefore room for hope and despair ; unless we conceal the 
time of death from the criminal and so plunge him into worse 
anxieties, he must count the days as they go by; finally, unless 
we allow him to put himself to death, others must execute 
him by mechanical means. It will be seen that the only 
alternatives to those features in the present process which 
Mr. Benson stigmatizes so severely, are all of them less humane, 
and one of them positively immoral, which shows whither 
pure sentimentality is likely to lead us. All the way through, 
one is uncertain whether Mr. Benson is more moved by pity for 
the criminal or pity for himself. He mixes up both sources of 
emotion. Do all these details, as a matter of fact, influence the 
condemned man? He knows he has to die: surely, in the 
significance of that fact, all the rest is swallowed up. Seeing 
that in any case, whether by electrocution, guillotine, or hang- 
ing, the result is instantaneous, the attendant circumstances can 
make little matter. It is said to be the privilege of peers to be 
hanged with a silken rope: that is not a privilege on which that 
august body is likely to insist. It is only the spectator— 
Mr. Benson or another,—whom “the little whitewashed room 

with its beam, its trap-door, its ugly lever,” [the epithet 
there betrays the sentimentalist,—what possible difference does 
the shape of the lever make?] or “the pinioning and blind- 
folding amongst a number of attendant officials . . the clang 
of the trap, the dreadful jerk, and the movements of the helpless 
limbs,” can affect with “indescribable horror,” and, as one of the 
correspondents pointed out, they have an easy remedy—they 
needn’t look. There are hundreds of deaths every day in 
London more terrible in their circumstances for the sufferers 
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than the death on the prison scaffold, there are sentences 
pronounced daily in doctors’ studies of death by torture, death 
after a brief and definite interval, death which cannot be evaded. 
Still, no sensible man allows his feelings to be harrowed by 
dwelling on these painful features of our earthly probation, 
unless it be to stimulate his own belief, or that of others, in a 
better world. But Mr. Benson will tell us that such tragedies 
are the act of God, whereas the painful circumstances of 
executions are devised by man, and therefore should be done 
away with. We can only repeat that according to competent 
testimony it would be difficult to invent a more “swift, quiet, 
and painless” death than that by hanging. The mental agony 
naturally excited by the prospect of violent death clearly 
foreseen, cannot be got rid of except by the victim himself, 
aided by God's grace. And modern humanity has abolished 
practically all the physical discomfort. 

This brings us to two points in Mr. Benson’s letter which jar 
unpleasantly on Christian beliefs. The first is his equivalent 
denial that the interval before execution can be used profitably 
by the criminal. “ What sincerity and equanimity of penitence,” 
he asks, “is attainable by a man who is counting the moments 
which remain before an act of such grim and repulsive brutality 
as an execution by hanging is bound to be?” The senti- 
mentalist, we have said, takes only a one-sided view of the facts. 
Mr. Benson does not reflect that the important thing to a man 
in these circumstances is not the manner of his leaving this 
world, but the fate that awaits him when he has done so. And 
since, with the grace of God aforesaid, he may make that future 
fate a happy one, he has every motive to devote his whole 
attention to that, and not waste his precious time in thinking of 
the extreme ugliness of the lever and the dissonant clang of the 
trap. Of course, if the man is one who reckons more of his 
earthly existence than of the safety of his soul, he will not be 
easily brought to repentance, at least so long as he can finda 
loophole of escape by lying. But we have every reason to think 
that thousands of executed criminals actually owe their salvation 
to the happy chance that they were overtaken by human justice. 
Having in view this very time for preparation, Father Faber 
goes so far as to say that, apart from the crime which occasioned 
it, death by the hands of justice is an enviable form of dying. 

The other point which shows Mr. Benson still further 
“emancipated ” from the fetters of Christianity is his half-hinted 
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suggestion that the criminal should be allowed to kill himself, 
“Public opinion,” he says [not, be it noted, the law of God, 
man’s Lord and Master] “would hardly permit a prisoner to 
inflict death upon himself, and there are some [? not Mr. Benson] 
who would regard this as an added crime.” We trust there are 
not a few who retain enough Christian morality to know that 
suicide, in whatever circumstances, 7s a crime, and it is a signifi- 
cant indication of the tendencies of purely humanitarian senti- 
ment to find it throwing doubt on the fact. 

With this, we may turn to the other letters which Mr. Benson’s 
called forth and which in sum restored the common-sense view 
of things, although his found several supporters. Sir Herbert 
Stephen, on December 6th, had little difficulty in demolishing 
the alternative suggestions proposed. If you allowed criminals 
to name the day of their departure within a fixed limit and 
make that period long enough to render the choice of any value, 
most men would choose the last day, and the “ frightful business ” 
would be still further prolonged. If you gave them the choice 
of the means of death—a condescension which such men rarely 
show to their victims—you will open the door to all sorts of 
foolish and embarrassing proposals. Sir Mackenzie Chalmers 
on the following day taxed Mr. Benson with forgetting, in his 
pity for the murderer, the sad case of his victim, and with 
attributing his own refined and gentle disposition to hardened 
criminals, for “the extreme penalty of the law is only inflicted 
in cases of calculated and brutal murder, without mitigating 
circumstances.” The same issue of the Z7zmes contained two 
other letters, one of which considers compassion shown to 
criminals rather than to their victims just as debasing to the 
public mind as the excitement roused by their trial, whilst the 
other recommended, what Sir M. Chalmers says is practically in 
use, viz., the principle of “gradation” in apportioning punish- 
ment for murder. 

At this point the Zzmes interposed with a leader, sound in 
principle and judicious in tone, although arguing solely on the 
common-sense basis. It pointed out that human experience is 
against the abolition of the death-penalty for atrocious crimes, 
that a morbid sympathy with criminals under punishment and 
an indifference to moral distinctions are the consequences of easy, 
self-indulgent times, that violent death cannot be stripped of all 
terrible elements and ceremony, and that to rob the scaffold of 
its stern horrors would be to weaken its effect as a deterrent. 
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Unfortunately these wise remarks appeared too late to prevent 
a second and still worse ebullition of sentimentalism. 

Next day, Mr. Filson Young, presumably the journalist of 
that name, took the field, and in a letter double the length of 
Mr. Benson’s committed at least twice as many faults against 
right reason. He begins by saying that death by hanging is 
“incredibly more brutal, sordid, and barbarous than anything 
which can be imagined from mere description or sketches.” 
The exaggeration here and the loose use of epithets—how can 
an execution be sordid ?—shows the frame of mind in which 
these people approach any question which excites feeling. He 
intends, he says, to confine his remarks to the mode of capital 
punishment, but straightway he raises the whole general 


question. 


[ do not think [he says] we have any right to “ punish” people by 
killing them. To do so is to commit an act of vengeance, entirely 
incompatible with that u/timate benefit to the corrected person, which is 
implied in the idea of punishment. 


Thus Mr. Young ignores the first notion of punishment 
which is to restore the order of justice upset by the offender. 
The conviction that the sinner should in one way or another 
pay for his sin is inherent in human nature and the Sacred 
Scriptures are full of it. The doctrine of eternal loss shows that 
punishment is not necessarily corrective at all. Capital punish- 
ment for murder was expressly commanded, not merely tolerated, 
by God in the beginning of human history.—* Whoso sheddeth 
man’s blood, his blood shall be shed.”! And when probation 
(and therefore the chance of correction) is over, God will render 
to everyone according to his works. The terms “ vengeance” 
and “vindictiveness” are odious only when applied to the 
individual, who, as a member of organized society, cannot rightly 
entertain the feeling, or proceed to the act, of revenge. These 
are not Mr. Young’s views, who strangely argues— 


If it is a grave and terrible? thing for one man in anger or perversity 
to take the life of another, it seems to me a much graver and more 
terrible thing for the State, deliberately and cold-bloodedly, to punish a 
man by depriving him of his life. 

1 Gen. ix. 6. 

2 How the modern journalist shrinks from the mention of sé#/ Murder is 


primarily an offence against God by which the murderer actually becomes liable, 
not to the loss of earthly life, but of eternal, an immeasurably more terrible penalty. 
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By parity of reasoning, if it is criminal for citizens to kill one 
another through passion, how much more criminal is it for one 
State, “ deliberately and cold-bloodedly,” to make war on another 
State, however just the cause! To such strange conclusions 
does ignorance of elementary ethics lead. 

But Mr. Young performs still stranger feats of reasoning. 
Assuming the theory that punishment may be considered 
deterrent in its nature, he argues that, since the criminal dies 
to frighten others from following his crimeful example, he 
forfeits his life for the benefit of his fellow-citizens, and, there- 
fore, his death “should be accomplished with some degree of 
dignity and honour.” He gives, forsooth, his life for his fellow- 
men! But does he? The fallacy is too open to escape even 
our sentimental advocate, for he adds, with singular lack of 


humour : 


And if the State goes so far as to deprive the offender of making 
the gift of his own free will, but insists on taking it from him by force 
{z.¢., if, in the circumstances, there is not even the shadow of a gift !] 
that is all the more reason why it should be absolutely careful that no 
undue wretchedness [no question now of honour or dignity] is added to 
the sacrifice.” , 


We are reminded of the transported convicts’ equally valid 
plea for “some degree of dignity and honour,” thus expressed— 


True patriots we, for, be it understood 
We leave our country for our country’s good ! 


We cannot delay longer over Mr. Young’s letter which is 
conceived throughout in the same false ethical strain. But we 
may notice that in his case humanitarianism has definitely 
thrown off religion. 


So long [he says] as our legal system is based on and bound up 
with a religious system, it is quite useless to suggest that criminals 
under sentence of death should be given the opportunity within a 
limited time of terminating their own existence. The Church forbids 
suicide and it is inconceivable that any such rational method is \ikely to 
be tolerated for a long time. 


1 We readily admit that a convicted murderer by accepting his sentence in a 
spirit of true repentance may merit consideration on account of his evident willingness 
to offer reparation to the society he has injured. 
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Not presumably till “rationalism” replaces religion as the 
basis of ethics.! 

A refreshing contrast to this wrong-headed effusion was 
printed on the same day, wherein “ Fiat Justitia” points out 
that the whole process of execution takes less than a minute,? 
and that the “dreadful” accessories of death by hanging can 
affect only the few official spectators. Then, on December oth, 
the sentimentalist opened fire again in the person of Lady 
Emily Lutyens (wée Lytton) who, if we may judge from the 
following passage, is a follower of Tolstoy. Observe how the 
accidental is here confounded with the essential : 


What [she asks] is the duty of society towards the criminal? Surely 
not to pursue him with vindictive feelings of hatred and abhorrence, to 
gloat over the details of his crime and his punishment [nothing of which 
society, strictly speaking, does] and then to murder him deliberately 
and in cold blood in the name of justice and Christian charity [the 
latter virtue is not invoked in executions] and with the sanction and 
approval of the great majority of Christian people, who profess to be 
followers of Him who taught that only through love and compassion 
were hatred and cruelty to be overcome. 


Lady Lutyens, who boasts of having signed the petition for 
Crippen’s reprieve, fails to tell us in her excitement what zs 
the duty of society towards the criminal, but, presumably, 
punishment, deterrent, or retributive, forms no part of it. 
Several other letters, notably one from Sir Homewood Crawford, 
expose the inaccuracy of Mr. Young’s highly-coloured descrip- 
tions of the process of execution. On December 13th, 
Mr. Benson interposed again, and his second letter shows the 
good effect of the criticism he had received. It is much milder 
and calmer in tone; his whole objection is to the mode of 
execution, which he thinks a more enlightened age will abolish, 
as we have abolished death by fire, but he advances no new 
arguments to replace those destroyed by his adversaries. He, 
too, is evidently convinced that vengeance, even on the part of 
the State, is un-Christian, to which the simple answer is that if 
it is not immoral as exercised by God Himself, it cannot be 


1 If Mr. Filson Young is the same journalist who some time ago found fault in 
the Daily Mail with the high standard of chastity practised by the women of 
Ireland, we have in that monstrous charge only another instance of “* humanitarian” 
morality. 

2 We have heard from one present that Crippen was summoned from his cell on 
the stroke of nine and was dead before the clock had finished striking ! 
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wrong when exacted by God’s representatives by His own 
ordinance. 

And so the debate proceeded, being now mainly concerned 
with pointing out the actual humanity of the present process 
and the undeserving character of the average criminal. No 
further letter appeared inconsistent with Christian morality, 
except an outrageous attempt to whitewash the wretched 
Crippen, made by the police magistrate, Mr. A. C. Plowden. 
He tried to make a point against hanging being a deterrent 
from murder, by saying we can never know how many people it 
has deterred, as if the mere absence of unattainable evidence can 
tell against an absolutely sound logical inference. Statistics, from 
the nature of the case, are not available, and are not required. 
It stands to reason that if sanction, attached to law, helps to 
prevent its violation, the greater the sanction, the greater the 
deterrent. Then this guardian of the law himself proceeded to 
palliate the foul murder at Hilldrop Crescent. He is amazed 
that Sir Henry Smith should consider it “a distinct aggravation 
of his [Crippen’s] conduct, that he should have sworn to love 
and cherish at the altar the wife whom he subsequently put to 
death.” Therefore, according to Mr. Plowden, whose loose views 
on the marriage-relation were also expressed before the Divorce 
Commission, the marriage-vow involves no special obligation to 
refrain from murdering your partner! To him it is absolutely 
irrelevant: there are apparently more sacred bonds. 


What Crippen actually did [writes this British magistrate] and for 
which [szc] he suffered death, was to kill a wife whom he hated for the 
sake of a woman whom he loved. 


Then follows this loathsome comment, which might have 
come straight from a decadent French novel— 


It was the irony of Crippen’s fate that he did not meet No. 2 until 
he had met No. 1. 


Sir Henry Smith answered this letter on December 27th, in 
very strong terms, though none too strong for the occasion. 


Mr. Plowden’s letter [he writes], emanating from a police magistrate 
still in office, is calculated to do an immensity of harm. It is 
pestilential—there is no other word for it—and should be stamped out 
like the cattle-plague. 


Sir Henry meant, of course, that Mr. Plowden’s false ethics 
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should be stamped out, a process only to be effected by the 
restoration of religion to its place as the foundation of 
morality. The 7zmes leader of December 28th summed up the 
whole controversy effectively, indicating that a difference of 
opinion about the nature of punishment was at the root of all 
the divergence expressed, and exposing in the light of human 
nature and human experience the absurd Tolstoyan doctrine 
that Society should overcome crime by forgiveness. 

The discussion thus ended rationally, but the deplorable 
thing is that there should have been any discussion at all. 
Once more we are forced to regret that, owing to their repudia- 
tion of the teaching of the Church, educated men and women 
still condemn themselves laboriously to revive questions which 
she settled in the dawn of her history. They have forsaken 
the fountain of living water and are digging to themselves 
cisterns, broken cisterns that can hold no water. 

J. KEATING. 








A Forlorn Hope. 
A STUDY OF MID-AFRICAN MISSIONARY LIFE, 

CLOSE under the bank, which towered—a mass of red earth 
and green jungle, far above,—a little fleet of three canoes was 
moving very slowly up the river. It was the season of low 
water, towards the end of the dry weather. To the left 
stretched for half a mile the blue, glittering water, merging at 
about that distance into the brilliant gold of an illimitable 
expanse of sand, backed in its turn by a faintly discernible 
line of green,—the further bank. Before and behind, blue, 
shimmering water as far as the eye could scan. Above, the 
burning sun, set in cloudless, colourless sky. Heat haze danced 
and flickered over the sand, and where water and sand met. 
Perfect stillness, not a sound, save for the lap-laplaplap-laplap 
of the water against the canoes. No sign of life outside them. 
Occasionally, when the canoes neared a sand-bank, a greeny- 
yellow, log-like mass would become instinct with life, and slide 
swiftly, silently into the water,—a crocodile. 

The canoes, sixty feet or so long each of them, part-hacked, 
part-burned from a single log, were of some five feet beam, and 
three feet deep ; they were finished off square at each end, with 
a projecting platform fore and aft. On these platforms stood 
the canoemen, two to each canoe, poling. A huge round heavy 
straw hat and a wisp of loin-cloth their attire; the men them- 
selves masses of rippling muscle, glistening with sweat. Glug! 
came the poles from the water—shhhhhhhsh! went the water, 
whispering along the sides of the craft. Early afternoon, the 
hottest part of the day, with three good hours’ more work 
before them, the polers were not conversationally inclined. An 
occasional grunt marked the finish of some particularly vigorous 
effort with the pole, and that was all. Not a breath of wind, 
and the sun shone down upon the water, which sent him back 
glare for glare. Each of the canoes was roofed for about half 
of its length amidships, with coarse grass mats, held on rough, 
untrimmed sticks, pulled as need required from the jungle. 
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Very slowly the sun declined, and suddenly it was evening. 
It comes thus in the tropics, passing in a few moments from 
conquering, arrogant, to rather sadly dying day. The fleet 
poled in towards a sand-bank. The polers cast hats and poles 
ashore, themselves following; wallowing in the water whilst 
they pushed their craft far up on the sand, and made fast with 
odd lengths of chain, and of rope, and with pegs. Two of the 
men started off on a long tramp across the sand to the jungle, 
a mile away, to search for fuel. From beneath the low rough 
roofs crawled four white men, bearded, pale, dressed in long white 
cassocks. Missionaries they. Two were quite young men; one 
other might have been thirty years of age; the fourth, a giant 
of six feet three, with a great beard, looked to be between forty 
and fifty. The journey had put its mark upon them all by this, 
the ninth day. From the bottom of the canoe to the roof was 
less than five feet ; a man entered and left crawling, and had 
perforce to maintain a prone position so long as he remained 
within. The rough mats made but indifferent protection 
against the sun’s fierce rays, and the heat in the tiny, gloomy, 


enclosed space was terrific. These men, two of them fresh from 


Europe, lived all day in these conditions. 

The big man was evidently the chief. The others addressed 
him as Pére Charcot, and appeared to look to him for orders. 
These were not delayed. He set the two younger men to unload- 
ing food, cooking-things, chairs, and some boxes to serve for 
a table, from the canoes. Himself started to make a fire, and 
the fourth of the little band, to prepare food for the evening 
meal. They gathered round the makeshift table, and one of 
them read a few verses of Scripture in Latin. Then they ate. 
The evening was sultry. The stars hung motionless in the 
deep-blue firmament, and peace, the utter peace of the wilder- 
ness, strange and sweet and sad, was upon everything. Now 
and then a deep bellow, with heavy splashing, told of hippos 
disporting in some deep pool. From far away, where the sand- 
bank met the jungle, came that dire sound, the roaring of a 
lion, come down to take his evening fill of water. The Fathers 
sat talking. Charcot, like the others, was making his first visit 
into that part of the country, but twenty years on the African 
Mission, in Egypt, in Dahomey, in Lagos, had made of him 
a citizen of tropical Africa, and he owned to being a stranger in 
no part of it. The eldest of the other three was talking of life 
in Algiers,—he had served there in the army, a Zouave. He 
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told of raids and skirmishes and forced marches, and of bitter 
hard fights with the fierce Beduin. A cheery, gallant, careless 
fellow, full of the joy of life; his name Lebon. In fact, the 
quartette was curiously made up. There was Charcot, no 
longer young, experienced, adequate, rather sad-looking, a little 
stern. Lebon, a typical soldier of France, um brave homme ; 
and there were Roumer and Maguire, seminarists, very young, 
thoughtful-looking, and a little bewildered and nervous. This 
four, going to settle in Central Africa, to spend their lives amid 
savages till death should relieve them from their self-imposed 
work of evangelization. The Fathers do not go home on leave, 
ever. They remain at their posts. Most of them die there. 
Some few do return to Europe, invalided. This party did not 
even know the name of the place to which they were going. 
They had permission to start a mission in a certain Province, 
and the officer administering the government of the Province 
had instructions to advise them as to choice of a site. They 
were on their way to see him. 

It wanted still some time to nine o’clock when Pére Charcot 
knocked out his pipe, and suggested bed. They arranged their 
blankets on the sand, and turned in. The night became more 
and more sultry, the sky clouded over, and from the east there 
came up a great bank of blackness, moving rapidly. An occa- 
sional tiny gust of wind set the water rippling against the canoes, 
and then, with a crash and a roar, the tornado burst. The wind 
howled, and brought great clouds of sand flying across the 


bank, sand that stung and blinded. Thunder, too, and 
lightning, such as come close upon the Equator. Polers and 


passengers turned out at once, and stood by the canoes, which 
were groaning and straining at their fastenings. One of the 
roofs was torn away, and disappeared into the night. Then 
came the rain, at first a few angry drops that splashed viciously, 
after a few moments a heavy, steady downpour, that killed the 
sandstorm, and stifled the wind. These storms are matters of 
a couple of hours or so only, and a man under cover admires the 
furious display of the elements, and is grateful for the refreshing 
coolness that follows after. The dripping, shivering men upon 
the sand-bank found the hours long till dawn. 

Morning saw them on the move again, and for .ten more 
days did they grill under the grass roofs of the canoes. Then, 
one mid-afternoon, the polers hitched their craft alongside a 
rough-cut flight of steps, ejaculated “ Rama,” and proceeded to 
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make fast. Pére Charcot, after nearly three weeks’ experience 
of the canoe-men, was able to make somewhat of their language, 
and had known for some hours that the voyage was all but 
ended. Leaving the others, he climbed the steps to the top of 
the bank, and found himself looking up a long, embanked road, 
running through what was evidently during the rainy season a 
swamp, away up to a small rise a mile off, where corrugated 
iron roofs glittering in the sun from out the surrounding 
greenery, with a number of buildings and a flagstaff, indicated 
the existence of a Station. Charcot, bearded, white-cassocked 
giant, huge-hatted, smoking his long pipe, marched along this 
road, meeting no single soul. Rama Station, the headquarters 
of the Province, consisted of a couple of bungalows, standing 
well separated, each in a pleasant garden, a straggling group of 
court-house, telegraph office, stores, gaol, rest-houses, and 
constabulary barracks ; the whole scattered about over a square 
mile of cleared ground, with neatly-kept roads and trim-cut 
avenues of shade trees. Charcot made for the flagstaff, and 
found himself at a bungalow ; the place had not the appearance 
of an office, and the Padre hesitated. It stood six feet or so 
off the level of the ground, on iron pillars, carried by cement 
blocks. A wide verandah, well furnished with cosy, cool 
chairs, surrounded the spacious, lofty rooms of the house. 
There came out on to this verandah, and to the top of the flight 
of steps giving access to the ground, a young-looking man, who 
begged him, in excellent French, to ascend. The Padre did so 
and found himself in a delightfully cool, shady room, clicking 
his heels and bowing to a lady, being introduced in fact by the 
British Resident to his wife. He hid his pipe under his helmet, 
and that he put outside on the verandah. And he sat and 
drank tea and chatted as if afternoon tea were an everyday 
event in his life. Good Frenchman that he was, he hated tea 
of course, but—/es convenances sont les convenances ! 

His host told him that he knew all about him and his 
companions, of their departure from the capital, and of the 
object of their coming, All had been telegraphed up to him. 
His hostess begged that he would scribble a chit to his fellow- 
voyagers to tell them to come and dine that night at the 
Residency. And the Resident sent for several people, and gave 
a number of orders, as the result of which the other Fathers 
were escorted to a Rest House, and ali their traps with them. 
Water and wood and chickens and vegetables and fruit and 
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milk and eggs arrived shortly after they did, “ with the Resident’s 
compliments.” 

Resident Captain Parry took Pére Charcot in hand after 
tea. He led him into a large bare room, with a huge table in 
the midst, covered with papers, and maps on all! the walls. The 
two men sat down, Parry offering his tobacco, and asking 
Charcot to explain his ideas and wishes. He said that his 
orders from the capital were that he was to assist the Mission 
to the best of his ability, always keeping in view the political 
conditions obtaining in his Province. The Father’s requirements 
were very simple, and stated in a dozen words. He wished to 
be told where he was to go. Parry had had experience of 
Missions and of Missionaries before, and it had not caused him 
to associate them with sweet reasonableness, so that Charcot’s 
attitude seemed at first too good to be true. The interview 
was not a long one. It was settled that the Mission should be 
established at Demgwi, a small pagan town a hundred miles or 
so from Rama, away also from the big river. And for Demgwi 
the Fathers set off, early the following morning, accompanied 
and guided by a native official of rank, charged with the duty 
of introducing them to the people of the place. Now in that 
country white men travel the road in one of two ways; they 
ride horseback, or they go in a hammock. But the Fathers 
having no horses, and being also hammockless, walked with the 
little party of labourers who carried their few belongings. The 
furniture for the church and the whole of their personal kit 
were taken easily by a dozen men. O’nights they slept on the 
ground. Their food was the same as that of the carriers, a 
coarse watery porridge made from guinea corn. They covered 
from fifteen to twenty-five miles per day, the length of the 
stages being regulated by the existence of water holes, over the 
rough, rocky, dusty track, that was the road, roasted by day and 
chilled by night. Four days’ marching brought them to their 
objective, all very footsore, and the two youngest Fathers 
almost collapsed. 

The town proved to be a very tiny one, of less than two 
hundred inhabitants, standing girt about with a high red wall 
of mud upon a small eminence, with a small stream running a 
few hundred yards away. It was right at the end of the dry 
weather, there was no grass about (what is called “grass” in 
that country, runs from six to ten feet high), and the place 
looked open and healthy. The “king” of the place was 
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exceedingly polite and friendly ; too much altogether of both, 
Charcot thought, having much experience of the African. They 
settled temporarily in huts in the town, for which they paid rent 
to the “king.” They purchased food from him, and were 
surprised to find how cheaply he regarded money—what a 
remarkably small quantity of corn or yams he held to be worth 
a shilling. Nunkwot was the name of the “king,” and the 
Resident’s orders to him were that he was to provide 
the white men with the necessary labour to build the few 
houses they proposed to start with, it being understood that 
they were to pay the standard rate of wages to all men 
so employed. Now Nunkwot quartered the Fathers upon 
various people in the town, and himself collected, and 
retained, the moneys handed over by Charcot as rent. 
He commandeered from his outlying villages supplies, for 
which he paid nothing, and sold these, for cash, to the Fathers. 
He was doing well on the whole transaction, and was in no 
hurry to put a term to his harvest by assisting the Fathers to 
establish themselves in their own house. So labour was forth- 
coming but slowly, and the work of starting the fabric of the 
Mission hung fire. Daily, Nunkwot called upon the visitors to 
express his regret at the slow rate of progress, daily he bewailed 
to them the disinclination of his people to hearken to his orders 
to go and work for the Fathers; and daily also he notified his 
people with threats of what they might expect if they should go 
and work for them. Charcot and the others themselves laid out 
the ground lines of what they proposed to build, cleared and 
levelled ground, and pegged out sites, but native help was 
practically unobtainable, for the excellent reason set forth 
above. Matters were in this position when there arrived in 
Demgwi, late one afternoon, an official of the Province, touring. 
He grasped the situation at once, and the next morn saw 
Nunkwot and most of the townspeople digging and delving and 
clearing and building and weaving thatch. The “king's” share 
in all this was of a supervisory character only, but he remained 
upon the scene all the time work was in progress. Three days 
saw the houses built and roofed, and the first stage of the Mission 
established. On the advice of the official, Charcot himself paid 
the workers, every single individual of them, and the officer, 
addressing them in the presence of Nunkwot, told them that 
the money they had received was their own, and that they were 
under no obligation whatever to hand it, or any part of it, to 
the “king.” 
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The dry weather was drawing to its close, and in a few days 
it would be time to commence farm work. The Fathers were, 
all of them, practical men—farmers, carpenters, stock-raisers, 
and so forth, and they started with zeal to make a farm, to dig 
a well,a thing till then unknown in that part of the country, and 
to collect stock. They were much hampered in their work by 
ill-health. The hardships of their life, insufficient and improper 
food, and the doing heavy manual labour almost on top of the 
Equator, all operated in the direction of reducing the men’s 
powers of resistance to disease. Thus, before even the first 
Mission buildings were finished, one of the younger Fathers 
went down with a very bad attack of fever. Charcot himself 
had a temperature for over a month. He said it was a very 
small one, and worked on in despite of it. They had no 
mosquito nets, practically no medicines, and no medical 
comforts. Their food was the native porridge, plus a few herbs 
that Pére Charcot found and recognized as being edible. The 
consequence of all this was of course that in a very few weeks all 
of them were very sickly. By almost superhuman exertions they 
got a couple of acres of land cleared and cleaned for farm 
purposes, and planted. The toil of digging out stumps and 
roots of trees was not to be described. Native help was at this 
time dona fide unobtainable, all the people being engaged upon 
their own farming operations. Then came the rains, bringing 
more mosquitoes, and therefore more frequent attacks of fever, 
chills, and rheumatism. Every morning each Father said his 
Mass in the tiny hut that was their church. They breakfasted 
together afterwards, and then separated for the morning’s 
labour. One carpentered, making an altar for the church, 
tables, chairs, and bedsteads. His utility was limited by the 
small amount of timber available. The “bush” in the neighbour- 
hood of the Mission was of the sort called “orchard,” that is to 
say, it consisted of small trees, quite unsuitable for working 
into furniture. So Pére Maguire used up all the packing-cases 
and odd bits of dry stuff he could lay his hands upon, and then 
went to help with the farm. Lebon assisted the Rector in 
digging, and subsequently lining with great stones the well. 
Roumer was herdsman, and went forth daily with the few sheep 
and goats to pasture. Roumer, by the way, being a Doctor of 
Philosophy! At the mid-day meal they all met, and after it 
had an easy for an hour. Then work again till Angelus at 
six p.m. All the time they lived as a religious community, 
having daily spiritual reading and conference. 
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Garden-seeds came to them from benefactors in France, 
and as the rainy season progressed, first Nunkwot, then other 
natives, began to come about the garden. Carrots, cabbages, 
onions, radishes, lettuce, all these were new to the people, and 
met with their approval and appreciation. Some came by night 
and stole—others called round in the daylight hours and 
begged. Charcot grew a lot of tobacco, and the natives, who 
are great smokers, soon discovered that the weed as it came 
from the white man’s garden, far surpassed that which they 
grew themselves. So they came by night and stole that. They 
noticed further that the crops on the Mission farm were coming 
on better than their own,—a fact readily susceptible of explana- 
tion, being merely due to the care with which the land had 
been cleaned and cleared, the depth to which the Fathers had 
worked it, and the manuring they had given it. Your native 
scratches the top of the soil with a very small hoe, scrapes the 
resulting dust into heaps with a very large hoe, and plants his 
seed. He clears a stretch of “ bush” by setting fire to it, leaves 
all the tree-stumps in the ground, and he does no manuring. 
Lastly, he hires a fetich man to come and prance through his 
farm, dressed up in his fetich kit, and that ends the business till 
it is time to gather the crop. And so of course the Fathers 
were getting better results off old land than the natives were 
raising from virgin soil. All through the rain-time Charcot and 
the others worked away at the garden. Seeds came to hand 
every few weeks from Europe, and gradually the garden grew. 
Oranges were planted, and dates and limes and paw-paws, and 
tended. The toil was unending, and the health on the Mission 
was not good. Pére Roumer in particular was constantly ill. 
He recovered from an attack of fever only to fall a victim to 
dysentery, and got through that only to relapse into fever. 
Charcot himself was normally below par all this time, and the 
other two got fever and shook it off, and got it again. Through- 
out, no word was sent to Rama, either of pilfering by natives 
or of sickness. The Rector said that the Mission troubles were 
no concern of the Administration, which had plenty other 
weighty matters to attend to, and he held his peace. He 
argued further that the success of the Mission depended upon 
the sympathetic co-operation of the people, that their confidence 
and good-will were to be gained by means other than getting 
them into trouble for petty thieving. 

As time went on, the townspeople began to come about 
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them more and more freely ; the Fathers had set themselves to 
learn the language, and by this time were able to understand 
and make themselves understood very fairly well. There was 
no preaching, nor anything in the nature of a direct attack upon 
the religion or customs of the people. But, most evenings, two 
or three of the men of the place used to come across to the 
Mission and sit down, smoke their pipes, what time the Fathers 
smoked theirs, and chat of local affairs and interests. Charcot 
was not out “soul-snatching.” His policy, as he laid it down, 
was to establish the Mission firmly, to get into touch with the 
people gradually, to gain their confidence naturally, to learn 
their language, to get at their point of view. Incidentally, to 
show Nunkwot and his people that Mission buildings were 
better, Mission farms more productive, Mission beasts bigger, 
Mission fruit preferable to native varieties of all these things ; 
and so, step by step, to higher things,—/estina lente his motto, 
He was always ready to advise and to explain, and, where 
possible, to help. 

So the work was got under weigh, and the missioners began 
to feel their feet. Then, just before it was time to gather the 
harvest from the farm, Pére Lebon, the indefatigable, ever- 
cheery ex-Zouave, went down with that dread scourge of the 
country,—blackwater fever and died, after less than nine months 
in the country. Charcot had to do all the nursing of the sick 
man himself, the other two Fathers being ill at the time. 
Blackwater does its fell work quickly,—Lebon was walking 
about on Monday, and they buried him on Wednesday, out at 
the back of the Mission. The Rector arranged with some 
natives to dig the grave, and when informed that it was ready, 
went to view it. He found a shaft a couple of feet in diameter, 
sunk perpendicularly in the ground, giving access, at a depth 
of about eighteen inches, to a bowl-shaped cavity some four 
feet in diameter. The natives in that district use this form of 
grave, and this only. So Charcot took spade and himself dug 
another, assisted by a pair of kindly natives. In it, just before 
sundown, the remains of the dead Father were laid. 

The rainy season finished, the harvest was gathered, and 
advantage taken of the dry weather to build. A long oblong, 
divided into half a dozen small chambers, with a verandah 
running right round, was planned and set out. With infinite 
trouble and patience, natives were induced to assist in preparing 
and carrying on to the works the necessary mud, The Fathers 
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themselves shaped the walls, toiling ten hours a day in the 
blazing sun. The roof proved the great difficulty, but like all 
others, this also was surmounted at long last, and the house was 
ready for habitation, after several months of severe effort. The 
general health improved with the passing of the wet weather, 
but fever continued its visits with some regularity, though these 
were less frequent and less violent. Pere Charcot started bee- 
keeping. By some means known to himself, he charmed some 
of the wild bees from the “bush,” established them in an 
earthen pot, and, before the rains came again, he had a dozen 
hives, made by himself, very rough and rude, but indubitably 
hives. It was necessary to re-line the interior of the well, so he 
went thirty feet down to the bottom, and there, up to his middle 
in water, he began to make a dry-stone wall. The work 
advanced but slowly, and was like to have proved the last 
undertaken by the big man, for one morning the lining began 
to fall in, and a shower of great stones fell down upon the 
worker beneath. He was extricated from his perilous position, 
started afresh with the work, and brought it ultimately to 
successful issue. 

The natives came more and more freely to the Mission, and 
by this time almost all of them were known personally to the 
Fathers. Some of them began to attend Mass on Sundays. 
They were told that if they liked to come, they were welcome. 
Any questions they might ask, the Fathers answered as well as 
they could. But your African seldom or never asks “why,” he 
does not concern himself with the rationale of things, so that 
inquiries were not many. However, the Mission was assuming 
a.place in the local polity, a definite place. Pére Charcot had 
some success in treating snake-bites. A man anda small child 
who were bitten by the very deadly viper common in the 
country were brought to him at different times, and both, thanks 
to his ministrations, recovered. Nothing very marvellous in 
this, of course, but the cures attracted attention and comment, 
as there is no native treatment for the bite, and natives who do 
get bitten invariably die in consequence. 

Clearing of the Mission lands went on. The work of 
getting out stumps and roots is about the heaviest that 
the farmer is called upon to tackle, but the Fathers 
persevered with it themselves, and got through with it in 
time. Pére Roumer had blackwater fever, and gave them a 
very anxious time nursing him. He did not die, but continued 
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in a very low state for many weeks. Hearing of the farming 
work that was being done, the Resident sent a Government 
plough on loan, and privately he “dashed” Charcot a couple of 
fine donkeys. These were a great acquisition, and proved most 
useful; unfortunately, some ill-disposed bushman flicked an arrow 
into the hide of one of them, and the beast died in a few 
minutes. The Fathers made no complaint to the Resident. 
To Rama Station was best part of a hundred miles, and the 
Mission policy was to establish and maintain friendly relations 
with the people of the place ; so Charcot contented himself with 
telling Nunkwot and his people that he was grieved at the 
cowardly action of one of their number. 

Time was hurrying on, the rainy season came round again, 
and all worked early and late getting the farm and garden 
planted. The strain was too much for Pére Maguire, who fell 
sick of blackwater fever, and died in a few hours. The two 
surviving Fathers buried him out at the back of the Mission, 
alongside Lebon, dead less than a year before. In less than 
eighteen months, half the personnel of the Mission dead! Pére 
Roumer continued in the worst of health, and, after no fewer 
than seven attacks of blackwater fever, was sent back to 
Europe. Meantime reinforcements were ex route for Demgwi, 
Two young Fathers fresh out from home got as far as Rama, 
and started to walk from there to Demgwi. One of them had 
a gun, one of those cheap Belgian gas-pipe things. Pushing 
on ahead of their carriers, they took the wrong path, and found 
themselves, with night coming on, “bushed.” No food, no shelter. 
The “bush” harbours plenty of partridges, and they thought to 
get one for their meal. The gun exploded, and smashed up 
the hands and one forearm of the unfortunate firer. His 
companion succeeded in getting assistance, and took the 
wounded man back to Rama. His condition on arriving there 
was terrible beyond description. The shockingly- mutilated 
flesh had swollen horribly and was gone green, the man was 
in frightful agony, and the chances of mortification setting in 
were almost certainties. The dressings occupied the doctor for 
four hours daily. The other Father remained with him and 
acted as nurse in the quarters which the Resident had placed 
at their disposal. The Resident and his wife and the doctor 
were unremitting in the generous, kindly, loving care and 
attention they showed the patient. They provided him with 
all manner of food and suitable nourishing dainties, and looked 
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after him in every possible way. For three months he remained 
hors de combat, what time Charcot, so/us, held the fort at 
Demgwi. At long last came the day when he was able to 
move-—though one arm still continued in a sling—and the pair 
made their way up-country to join their chief on the Mission. 
Once they were safely established there, the Rector decided 
he could do no less than journey himself to Rama to thank the 
people there in person for their kindness to and care of his 
men. 

So he set forth, on foot, with a couple of “ boys,” one 
carrying a long chair, the other an old green tin box, with a 
spare suit and a couple of cooking-pots inside it. He averaged 
twenty-five miles a day, lived on the country, and slept at night 
in his long chair, without mosquito net. He spent twenty-four 
hours in Rama, called upon the Resident and upon the doctor, 
and, in thanking them for all they had done, said that during 
the years he spent on the Mission in Dahomey, he had never 
met, nor ever heard of, such generosity and consideration and 
courtesy on the part of officials towards missionaries, as he and 
his colleagues had uniformly experienced ever since first setting 
foot within a British possession. Then he collected his two 
“boys,” packed up his camp chair and his tin box and his spare 
suit and his two saucepans, and made the best of his way back 
to Demgwi. Holidays, he told the Fathers, were over, and work- 
time was come again. And he and they strove and wrought, 
digging and building and gardening and carpentering and 
planting, saying each his daily Mass, living the community life, 
joining daily in conference and in spiritual reading. The farm 
grew and flourished, their flocks increased, their big new house 
and barns were roofed and completed. Pére Charcot suffered 
with perpetual headache, low fever it was in reality that 
troubled him, though his name for the condition was headache. 
Rheumatism bothered him, and his feet swelled from anzmia. 
Of the original four, he was the one survivor—two dead, one 
invalided home. Better food, better quarters, better conditions 
generally, had their effect upon the health of the Mission, and 
there was less fever and no more blackwater. 

The Government asked whether the Mission would be 
prepared to take over the charge of some small children, freed 
slaves. These urchins had been found in the possession of 
certain slave-traders, who had been captured and gaoled. The 
human, living merchandize spoke no known language, and had 
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its home no man knew where. So Government, having much 
of the goods on hand, sought the co-operation of the mission- 
aries in disposing of it. The arrangement was that the 
children were to be housed and fed and clothed, and taught 
to lead useful lives. That a Government officer should have 
the right to see them at any time, and that, on attaining to 
manhood, the freed slaves should be free to go whither they 
listed. No objection was made to their being brought up as 
Christians. So now the missionaries started to keep school. 
The children were taught on lines that commended themselves 
to Charcot with his twenty years’ experience of the African 
Mission behind him. They did not learn English, nor any 
European language, but they become notably polite and handy. 
They were obviously very well fed, and always bright and clean 
and cheery. Seeing them thus, parents in the town began to 
think it would be to their advantage to get their own children 
taught improved methods of farming, the way to keep a garden 
and bees, to build rectangular houses, and to do all the many 
other things that the Fathers did so much better than the 
natives could. So they went to the Fathers with proposals. 
And thus, in two years, in spite of sickness and want and 
death and poverty, see the Mission established at Demgwi and 
the harvest of souls well begun ; established as the result of hard 
work, skilful work, plucky work, by men of great heart. Asa 
record of success achieved by sheer, dogged “ hanging-on,” 
it is worthy of study by Britons. For it is the record of the 
success of a Forlorn Hope! 
J. F. J. F. 
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Terminology and its Pitfalls. 


AS we may frequentiy observe, controversialists of the more 
rabid Protestant type are easily satisfied, and thankfully 
welcome any testimony which seems on the surface to tell 
against their eternal enemy—Rome. A rather remarkable 
instance of this is afforded by an ancient article from the 
Edinburgh Review of April, 1845, entitled “The University 
and the Church in France,” to which the indefatigable Secretary 
of the Protestant Press Bureau has been good enough to call 
our attention. The article is, no doubt, sufficiently un-Catholic 
in tone, but it is not easy to understand what can have induced 
such stalwart Protestants to call attention to it, unless it were 
their satisfaction at finding that men professedly learned can on 
occasion show themselves as unscrupulous and ignorant as their 
own associates. 

The occasion of the article in question was the Duke de 
Broglies Report, in 1844, to the Chamber of Peers, embodying 
the conclusions of a Commission which had been appointed to 
consider the question of education ; but it was likewise based 
upon a publication, Les /ésuites, by MM. Michelet and Quinet, 
Professors in the Collége de France, which was vehemently 
directed against the Society, and which, we cannot doubt, is on 
that account recommended to those who now desire to utilize 
its memory. 

We find it difficult, nevertheless, to believe that if those who 
circulate the article could understand and appreciate what it 
contains, they would be anxious to disseminate it as they are 
doing. Of M. Michelet the reviewer says that “his indignation 
is so imaginative and the objects against which he directs it so 
strangely transformed and unrealized by the halo which his 
strong fancy throws around them, that his rhapsodies impart 
rather the exciting sensations of romance than the vehement 


feelings of real controversy.” 
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This might seem damaging enough, but, according to the 


same authority, 


M. Quinet’s faults are of a more serious kind. ‘That his long and 
angry pamphlet should have been read in the shape of Lectures in the 
College de France, does not tend to raise the ideas which a foreigner 
may have conceived of the tone of education in that eminent estab- 
lishment. Better had his wholesome indignation been tempered with 
a little mixture of justice, not to say accuracy. 


It is noted in particular that M. Quinet would have done 
well to have acquired some knowledge of scholastic Latin that 
he might thus save himself from perpetrating such “ howlers” in 
attempting to translate certain phrases of what is evidently to 
him, as to our friends of the Protestant Press Bureau, an 
unknown tongue, though they would be perfectly familiar to 
tyros in the schools. Thus, he renders the well-known ens 
rationis, “The idea of being,” and fraedicamentum substantiae, 
“The thought of substance,”—and not unnaturally supposes 
that such mysterious utterances must convey to the initiated 
something very shocking. 


The Jesuits of Naples in 1848. 

Historical parallels are usually interesting, and a little tract 
published in 1848 describes an expulsion in that year of the 
Jesuits from Naples which affords a close parallel with what 
has recently been happening at Lisbon. The features distinctive 
of the Lisbon expulsion which have surprised and shocked 
fair-minded Englishmen were the arbitrariness of the measure, 
the suddenness with which it was carried out, and the cruelties 
with which it was attended, features which were all the more 
scandalous because there was no pretence of a trial to bring 
home any criminal offence to the individuals or to the corporate 
body; or even any offences charged save insinuations of the 
utmost vagueness, that the victims had been guilty of political 
intrigue, whatever that might be—all, too, proclaimed in the 
same breath with the announcement that the object of the 
Revolution was to put an end to the abuses of arbitrary 
government and secure the blessings of liberty to all throughout 
the country. 

VOL. CXVII. N 
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Those who are familiar with the history of the Jesuits are 
aware that these have invariably been the features that have 
characterized the previous expulsions to which they have 
been subjected, in Portugal itself, on more than one occasion, 
and in several other countries. The tract before us shows that 
they marked the expulsion from Naples in 1848. The tract is 
entitled Defence of the Jesuits; a letter addressed to Signor 
G. Lacaita by the Rev. W. Percival Ward, M.A., of Oriel 
College, Oxford. In January, 1848, a Revolution broke out 
at Naples at a time when this Anglican clergyman was there, 
and he describes what he witnessed or heard at the time 
from sources he deemed trustworthy. He seems to have left 
England prejudiced against the Jesuits; but the prejudice 
gave way to affection when he came to know them, as he was 
able to do at Naples through an intimacy arising out of 
visits to the College there for the purpose of learning Italian. 
The Signor Lacaita, to whom he writes, is a Neapolitan barrister, 
whom Mr. Ward speaks of as disliking the Jesuits, but wishing 


to see them treated with fairness. 


On the morning of Friday the 1oth inst. a mob of about one hundred 
and fifty young men presented themselves at the entrance of the College 
in the Largo di Mercatello armed with pistols and sword-sticks, crying 
** Morte ai Gesuiti,” and demanding the instant dismissal of the pupils. 
The Provincial of the College went down to them and said that if the 
people of Naples wished the departure of the Jesuits they would go at 
once, for they did not desire to press their services on an unwilling 
people. They then obliged him to sign a paper that they would all go 
the next day. 

After this he assembled the Fathers for his last sermon to them, 
but he was too much affected to proceed with it, and only told them 
that the time seemed come for them to obey the command of their 
Lord, “‘ When they persecute you in one city flee into another;” and 
he was going on to give them advice as to their future course, when 
the whole body of young men, together with some of the National 
Guard, rushed tumultuously into the room, where they were met together 
and took possession of the whole building, treating its inmates with the 
greatest insolence. ‘The report of the disturbance having been spread, 
many of the parents arrived about this time, and took away their own 
sons and those of their friends and acquaintances ; so that they were 
all very shortly after this safe and clear out of the college. 


About this time Signor Tofani, Prefect of the Police, came 


1 Richardson and Son, Dublin. 
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up. He showed some sympathy with the Fathers, but the 
Revolution had weakened the royal power, and all he could do 
was to advise them to go away quietly and to leave them in the 
hands of the National Guard, which of course was pledged to 
the Revolution. 


The Prefect then retired, and the Padri were left to the surveillance 
of the National Guard; some of them attempted to go out, but they 
were driven back by the sentinels, as though they were prisoners. In 
this state 1 myself saw the college, having with some difficulty obtained 
permission to pay a visit to my friend within it. The gates were 
strongly guarded, and the corridors were filled with armed men and 
Reverend Fathers in the most unseemly confusion. All the beautiful 
order and propriety of that once tranquil and holy house was destroyed. 
Still among those Reverend Fathers, I can bear witness, that not one 
cheek was blanched with fear, nor did one word of anger escape their 
lips; the same calm, collected, and gentle manner, which had ever 
marked them in prosperity, distinguished them now. And so they 
passed that night in the midst of danger and insult, refused food, not 
allowed to go to their own chambers, packed together in one room, and 
locked up as criminals; threatened with personal violence ; and one, 
who had fainted from exhaustion, ridiculed and ill-treated. And all 
this, I need not tell you, in direct violation of the law. The next day, 
after six-and-thirty hours without food and sleep, they were all driven 
from their home as convicted felons are taken to the galleys. I saw 
them to the last; through the kindness of an officer on duty I was 
close to the carriages as they got into them: and not even then, worn 
down as they were by so many hours of anxiety and sorrow, by want 
of food and of sleep, not even then did their calm self-possession leave 
them ; their fine intellectual countenances were full of sadness indeed, 
and one very young man, leaving his “ Cara Napoli,” and his still more 
dear church and religious home, for perhaps the first time, was in 
tears; but not one brow had a trace of fear, or guilt, or shame, no, nor 
of anger or reproach ; gently and cautiously they took their places in 
the crowded carriages ; whilst they made their last adieus to any friends 
near, sorrowfully indeed, but tranquilly and affectionately. When I 
bowed to the good Padre Cappellone, the dear old man even gave me 
his blessing from the carriage window, with the same sweet and gentle 
smile with which I had ever seen him greet both high and low, when all 
thought it an honour and privilege to approach him... . The 
melancholy corttge moved on, as a funeral procession, through the 
streets of Naples to the harbour, amid, I must say, a most respectful 
silence from all, and the tears and reverent salutations of very many. 
Young men and old, the novice and aged priest, the strong and the 
infirm, the Neapolitan and the stranger, all were carried off alike, 
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as convicted felons, under a strong guard of soldiers and National 


Guard. 


Mr. Percival Ward goes on to describe their transference 
to a small vessel used for galley-slaves, on board which they 
were kept three days and three nights, being fed with nauseous 
food which some could not even touch, and exposed without 
protection to torrents of rain, and this notwithstanding that one 
old Father particularly was a martyr to acute rheumatism. 


I went down to the Mole, got into a boat and rowed to the place 
of their embarkation. It was blowing a gale of wind, not another ship 
was leaving the harbour, and it was such a day altogether that even a 
good sailor would not have put to sea in it, except from necessity ; and 
yet those poor priests, who had perhaps never been in a boat before, 
were mercilessly turned adrift to be exposed to the sea and storm in 
a miserable little steamer, without the smallest article of clothing except 
those on their backs. But not then did their calm courage fail them ; 
no weather-beaten sailor could have stepped in a boat with more steady 
confidence than did the oldest and the youngest of that exiled band of 
priests. And thus they were sent as prisoners to Baiz, there to await 
the further orders of their persecutors, The next day a larger steamer 
was sent for their use, and they were also allowed to land ; but still as 
convicted felons, they were sent to prison into the castle of Baiz. 
Here passports were sent to them from Lord Napier for Malta, and I 
confess I did feel proud, and I do feel proud, that the only resting- 
place those poor persecuted Jesuits could find should have been under 
the flag of Protestant England ; England! the free, the loyal, and the 


just ! 


What had they done to merit this treatment? It is the 
question which at once suggests itself, and Mr. Ward puts it, 


but feels unable to answer it. 


But who, and what, are the men to drive whom out of the country 
these sacred rights have been trampled underfoot ? Strange as it may 
appear, there is no body of men whose mode of life and daily occupa- 
tions are less known in Naples than the Jesuits. Their name is in the 
mouth of every one; every one has read, or listened to something 
against them; how many have ever read one single word in their 
defence, or taken the smallest trouble to ascertain the truth of the 
accusations against them? And then, look at the accusations; can 
anything be more vague and unsatisfactory than they are? Has it 
ever been known within the memory of man at Naples, that a Jesuit 
has ever been arraigned as a criminal in any court of justice? Or has 
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a Jesuit been ever attached for any political offence? Can any man in 
Naples now lay his finger upon one single crime which he can lay to 
the charge of any one single Jesuit, so as to prove it in a court of 
justice? For my own part, I have never heard any accusation brought 
against the Jesuits which would stand the cross-questioning of the 
youngest man at the English Bar. 


True, and many Englishmen also seem perplexed by this 
same problem: why such a dead set against a body of men of 
whom so little is known in the criminal courts. Yet is the 
answer so difficult? The enemies of the Jesuits themselves 
render it sometimes, though in their own phraseology. “ They 
are such good upholders of superstition,” they say, meaning of 
course by superstition the Catholic, or even the Christian 
religion. They do the Jesuits the honour to think thus of 
them; and so encourage them to find comfort in the words of 
our Lord: “ You shall be hated of all men for My Name's sake.” 

S. F. S. 


** Agnosco.’’ 


It is related that a rationalist lecturer addressing a cultivated 
audience and wishing to show that he was at home in the 
classical tongues, described himself as having from early youth 
been accustomed to conjugate the verb “ Agnosco,” meaning 
no doubt that he was always prone to Agnosticism. 

Of course, the word “ Agnosco” does not mean, as he 
imagined “I do not know,” but something very different, namely 
“T recognize” or “acknowledge.” The term “ Agnostic” was 
coined by Huxley by a supposed Greek derivation, in order to 
signify the attitude of one who adopts an attitude of nescience or 
ignorance regarding all that lies beyond the scope of sense, to 
which signification it should rightly be confined, although it is 
now commonly employed in speaking of those who absolutely 
deny the existence of anything else. 

It may be worth while to point out that the erroneous 
derivation of the term was evidently adopted by no less a man 
than the late Cecil Rhodes, in whose recent biography by Sit 
Lewis Michell it is related that on one occasion, in conversation 
with a Jesuit Father in South Africa, speaking of his own 
religious position, he explained that he should call himself 
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an Agnostic—‘from Aguosco, | do not know.” It will be 
interesting to hear what the Rhodes scholars at Oxford learn to 
think of such etymology. 

J. G. 


‘*Remember the Grotto.’’ 


Dwellers in London must often have been puzzled, especially 
in old times, by the practice which prevailed on or about 
August 5th, when children having made a mound of oyster- 
shells, with a candle atop, addressed to passers-by the appeal, 
“ Please remember the Grotto, only once a year.” 

As might be conjectured, the custom may be traced back to 
Catholic times and has a curious history. 

Its date was originally July 25th, the Feast of St. James 
the Greater, to whom shells were specially appropriated as an 
emblem, on account of the celebrated pilgrimage to Compostella, 
scallop-shells being the traditional badge of pilgrims. Whether 
on this account, or merely because they were not supposed to 
be in season, an Act of Parliament forbade oysters to be sold 
before this Feast, and when they came in it was usual to 
collect their shells from eating-houses and fishmongers, making 
so-called “grottoes” with them, and appealing for coppers to 
keep alight a candle planted on the summit. It is supposed 
that the object was originally to enable those who could not 
go on pilgrimage to Compostella to show honour to the Saint 
by contributing to the illumination of his shrine.’ 

When in 1752 the Calendar was reformed, and “ New Style” 
adopted, all dates were shifted eleven days forward, so that 
what had been July 25th became August 5th, and was known 
as “Old St. James’.” Consequently, the oyster season was 
similarly moved, and with it the period of the “Grotto.” 

It is unnecessary to observe that the St. James in question 
is not, as Chambers tells us,” the Bishop of Jerusalem, who was 
thrown from the summit of the Temple and killed by the mob. 
This was St. James the Less, whose feast is on May ist. The 
Saint of Compostella and Patron of Spain is, as we said, 
St. James the Greater, the son of Zebedee, who, as we know 
from Scripture, was the first of the Apostles to suffer martyrdom, 


1 W. J. Thoms in Motes and Queries, i. 5. 
9 Book of Days, July 25th, 
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being slain with the sword by King Herod. It is to his memory 
that London children still testify, though doubtless in decreasing 
numbers, with the humble tribute of their oyster-shells ; having 
of course no suspicion that they are thus patronizing a relic of 
Popery. 

j. G 


An Anglican Sophist. 


The worst foes of Christianity are not those who openly 
flout its moral precepts by evil living, but those who by “ free- 
thinking” throw doubt upon the principles on which those 
precepts are based. For the crimes of the former affront 
sound reason as well as morality, whilst the sophistries of the 
latter incapacitate reason from discerning our sole guide to 
right conduct, viz., Truth. Amongst these latter we must class 
many who probably do not realize their position—men who are 
full of moral earnestness, yet who, owing to some deeply-rooted 
parti pris are compelled, in the interests of their prejudiced 
convictions, to juggle with words and explain away facts. 
“New theologians,” for example, join with the orthodox in 
speaking of the “divinity” of our Lord, but then they explain 
that His “divinity” does not mean that He is Very God. 
Thus they divorce words from their proper sense in order to 
square their heresy with orthodox formula. Again, the 
upholders of the “Continuity” theory have perforce to shut 
their minds to the historical facts which render it untenable, 
whilst expatiating on those which make it plausible; they 
dare not weigh the whole evidence, so they deny what they 
wish to ignore. Not only that, but the High Church party, in 
defence of their peculiar theory of the Church, are compelled to 
misinterpret the plain meaning of the inspired Scripture and 
the witness of ecclesiastical tradition. They cannot show that 
Christ’s promise has not failed, without, for instance, so trifling 
with the note of Unity that it no longer represents an intel- 
ligible idea. That is their offence ; they cannot bring themselves 
to admit their state of schism, and therefore,as far as their 
influence goes, they only succeed in weakening the evidence 
with which Christ has endowed His Church. The City set 
upon the Hill becomes enveloped in their verbal mists. Fore- 
most amongst such offenders, because of his very cleverness and 
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the sparkling qualities of his style, is the writer in the Church 
Times who signs himself “ Viator.” There is no keener eye 
than his to see the follies and the anomalies of the Anglican 
system—witness that inimitable series, A Bzshop’s Letters, since 
published under his own name—but he resolutely refuses to 
draw the logical inference that the God of Reason could not have 
committed His revelation to such an irrational teacher as he shows 
the Ecclesia Anglicana to be. He prefers to devote his gifts to 
finding flaws in the opposing system of Rome (dwelling mainly 
on the external polity of the Church or on the action of 
individuals in her hierarchy), and to weakening her claims by 
destroying, to the best of his power, the credentials on which 
she relies for recognition. We have had occasion from time to 
time to call attention to his sophistries. He it is who has 
revived the stale objection of Chillingworth that Catholics, 
inasmuch as they use their reason to recognize the truth of the 
Church, rely consequently on private judgment. 


There are said to be human beings [he writes"] affecting the style of 
Catholics who think themselves bound to subordinate their own 
conscience to the direction ... of the Church. It must be sheer 
muddle-headedness, for I know not how they achieve this conception 
but by the supreme direction of the same conscience. 


This is an argument of which he is fond, for it often reappears 
in his writings: elsewhere,” discoursing on “ Private Judgment” 
he argues somewhat as follows—‘ The most comprehensive act 
of faith—‘I believe without doubting all that the Church 
proposes for my belief,—rests on a dictate of my reason that 
the Church is the oracle of God and therefore worthy of my 
credence. Consequently, Faith rests on private judgment !” 

We have exposed this fallacy at length in a previous paper.’ 
It confounds two distinct things—the use of reason to realize 
that Authority is speaking and’ what Authority is saying 
(which is legitimate), and the use of reason as the standard 
of acceptance of what Authority says (which is unlawful). Its 
practical result is to make the individual conscience the measure 
of truth, and to render the existence of an infallible Church 


1 Church Times, July 23, 1909. 

2 Church Times, April 16, 1909. 

3 ** Loyalty to the Church,” THE MontHu, October, 1910. See also “‘ Authority 
and Private Judgment.” November, 1909. ‘‘ The Pope or—Luther.” November, 
IgIo, 
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to guard and propagate revelation wholly unnecessary. 
Consequently, it is not confined to Protestants but may be 
traced in all the arguments of those most recent “martyrs to 
conscience,” the rebellious Modernists. 

It would be vain to try from the writings of “ Viator” to 
get a clear idea of what he really believes, and one is forced 
to conclude that he himself does not know. The original 
unsupported prejudice concerning the nature of the Church 
forces him to frame theory after theory until finally he has 
been driven, as an able and amusing writer in the 7ad/et for 
December 17, 1910, has pointed out at great length, to the 
amazing conclusion that the Church of England consists of all 
episcopal Christians residing within the limits of the country! 
There are rival hierarchies, it is true, but they are equally 
Catholic, and no one can be bound in conscience to leave one 
for another! This theory certainly has its comic side, on which 
the Zad/et writer dwells, but the fact that it is seriously enter- 
tained and promulgated shows a sad lack of responsibility in 
“Viator.” Blinded as he is, his wayfaring has only landed him 
and those whom he guides in the ditch. 


J. K. 
Reviews. 

1—A PAPAL ENVOY DURING THE REIGN OF 
TERROR.! 


INCREDIBLE as it might appear, there remained at Paris 
throughout the worst horrors of the Revolution, a Papal 
representative in constant communication with Rome for the 
transaction of necessary ecclesiastical business. 

This was the author of the present memoirs, Mgr. de Salamon, 
who though not more than thirty, at the outbreak of the 
Revolution, found himself called upon to undertake an office of 
extreme difficulty, exposing his life for years to constant peril, 


1 Being the Memoirs of Mgr. de Salamon, the Internuncio at Paris during 
the Revolution, 1790—1801. Edited by the Abbé Bridier. Translated by 
Frances Jackson. London: Sandsand Co. Pp. xlvi, 247, with illustrations, 
Price, ros. 6d. net. 1911, 
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and who appears to have played his part with wonderful courage 
and discretion, and lived to be a Bishop when more peaceful 
times succeeded. 

Born in 1759, or 1760, at Carpentras, which like Avignon was 
still Papal territory, and of a family of lawyers, he early united 
the legal profession to the ecclesiastical, being appointed an 
Auditor of the Rota when no more than twenty, and ordained 
priest by special dispensation at the age of twenty-two. Not 
long afterwards he obtained by purchase the office of Consetller 
Clerc in the Parlement of Paris, and as such took part in the 
trials which arose out of the celebrated affair of the Diamond 
Necklace. He was also a member of the Chambre de Vacations, 
created to replace the Parlements when these were suppressed. 
In 1790, the first revolutionary troubles induced the Legate, 
Mer. Dugnani, to leave France, and the Abbé de Salamon was 
nominated “Internuncio” to supply his place. The history of 
the chief dangers encountered in the exercise of his office is 
related by himself in a manuscript first published in 1890, and 
here translated ; which, though but a copy of the lost original, 
is authenticated in the author’s own hand. The narrative it 
contains, which is addressed to Mme. de Villeneuve, née 
Comtesse de Ségur, is in three parts. 

Of these, the first details his terrible experiences during the 
September Massacres of 1792, when he was incarcerated in 
the Abbaye (here usually, but not uniformly called the “ Abbey”), 
and saw sixty of his fellow-prisoners butchered before his eyes, 
himself miraculously escaping in spite of much that might well 
have ensured his fate by calling special attention to him. 

After this, being now described by the Pope as his Vicar- 
Apostolic, the Abbé for many months was an outlaw, leading 
a fugitive existence, and obtaining shelter here and there, 
chiefly with courageous women, sometimes in the woods 
around Paris, where he had to sleep on the ground, and often to 
prepare his own scanty food. All this time he was under the 
ban of the Terrorists, his old colleagues of the Parlement, 
to the number of forty-nine, being guillotined on Easter Day, 
April 20, 1794. Nevertheless, he continued, thanks to his brave 
and resourceful allies, to keep in constant communication with 
Rome and to procure needful faculties and dispensations. 
Amongst other things, we find him asking to be dispensed under 
such circumstances from the recitation of his breviary, the reply 
being naturally to give him all possible powers in such matters, 
while also urging him carefully to look to his own safety. 
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Finally, the stress of persecution having been considerably 
relaxed after the fall of Robespierre, Mgr. Salamon got into 
serious trouble with the Directory. Though their government 
had held official dealings with the Pontiff, a despatch forwarded to 
him by his recognized courier, and iniquitously intercepted near 
the frontier, was made the basis of a charge against the Abbé 
of having conspired with the enemies of the Republic, and for 
this he was tried for his life. He suffered a long imprisonment, 
and his persecutors repeatedly succeeded in having his trial 
deferred, being apparently anxious to secure a jury that would 
find him guilty. In the end, however, popular feeling having 
turned in his favour, he was acquitted. When, in 1801, a Legate 
was re-appointed, Mgr. de Salamon’s official duties terminated, 
and he was made Administrator-General of the dioceses of 
Normandy. In 1804 he was consecrated Bishop of Orthezia 
in partibus, and in 1820 was appointed to the diocese of Saint- 
Flour. He died June 11, 1829. 

As may be supposed, his memoirs furnish important 
materials for the history of the stormy times he witnessed, 
and the information conveyed is the more convincing on 
account of the simplicity and sobriety of its tone. There is no 
attempt at picturesque writing, nor to pose as a hero, the author 
frequently confessing to foibles which he thinks likely to tell 
against him. He never pretends to have been indifferent to the 
scantiness or coarseness of his fare, and frequently notes it as 
a hardship to have been unable to shave or powder his hair. 

In regard especially of the prison massacres he supplies 
many particulars which supplement and elucidate the account as 
given, for instance, by Carlyle, and although there is scarcely 
any mention of heroic sentiments or behaviour on the part of 
his comrades, any more than himself, the story as narrated is 
unquestionably edifying. As he tells us, after attempting to 
procure a decent meal at a reasonable rate, when during the 
course of it they realized that their fate was imminent, the 
imprisoned priests at once knelt down and confessed to one 
another, after which they faced death “ with heroic resignation.” 

But the most heroic figure in the whole history is undoubtedly 
that of a poor woman, Blanchet, the Abbé’s servant, and formerly 
his nurse, who manifested incredible intrepidity in her master’s 
cause, constantly hanging about his dungeon to find an 
opportunity of communication, and bringing him both food 
and money. To procure this, she availed herself of her skill as 
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a laundress, working for the ladies in prison, who, though she 
charged high, were unwilling even under the shadow of the 
guillotine to entrust the care of their finery to less artistic 
hands. She even dared to inspect one by one the bodies of the 
victims butchered, to discover whether her master’s was amongst 
them. Finally, this valiant woman was arrested and confined, 
and, although she escaped with her life, her only remaining child, 
a boy of fourteen, died of the hardships endured on the occasion. 

A curious case was that of another chief benefactress of the 
Abbé, a lady of good position, who behaved towards him with 
the greatest generosity, and exposed herself to constant risks on 
his behalf. Yet, though her daughter was bent on embracing 
a religious life, she herself was not a practising Catholic, and 
delighted in the works of Voltaire and Rousseau. But on her 
death-bed, in 1795, he had the happiness of reconciling her to 
the Church and seeing her depart in peace. 

Other experiences which he records vividly illustrate the 
strange vicissitudes of the period. One cleric, though not in 
Holy Orders, who had also been an official of the old Parle- 
ment, was found to support himself and escape all suspicion by 
weaving and vending woollen stockings. Another, a priest and 
an ex-canon, employed himself as a herbalist, and searched the 
woods for simples. Other proscribed confréres were also 
encountered, with whom M. de Salamon was able to take 
counsel when required. Once, wandering in the Bois de 
Meudon, he met the famous Jussieu giving, a botanical lesson 
to pupils of both sexes, and joining the party was enabled, 
not only to profit with interest by the instruction, but, dining 
with the company, to get a good meal, and, as a rare luxury, 
coffee—at a moderate charge. 

The translation might be improved. Besides some lapses 
in syntax and orthography, there is frequently an apparent 
unfamiliarity with our ordinary phraseology, which leads to 
weak adherence to the French original, or versions which are 
mere Gallicisms. Thus the famous gypsum beds of Montmartre, 
which supply plaster of Paris, are referred to as “Quarries of 
pierre a platre” the French parlements are always “ Parliaments ;” 
the Almighty is spoken of as “the good God;” and an 
acquaintance in whose lodging the fugitive once found refuge, 
as though an innkeeper is repeatedly styled “ mine host.” 

The translator’s notes are frequently useful; as also the 
illustrations, chiefly from sketches of Old Paris. The Index, 
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on the other hand, is so meagre and defective as to be practi- 
cally of no value. Blanchet, for example, is not even mentioned 
in it. 

It is a pity that such minor blemishes should detract from 


a volume so important and interesting. 


2.—_A COMPANION TO LATIN STUDIES.' 


Doubtless this book may prove more useful to those who 
want to get boys through examinations than to those who hope 
to educate them ; but both categories are quite certain to accord 
it the practical welcome of purchasing it, just as we all use so 
many other things characteristic of our age, at once disagreeable 
and indispensable—the London tubes, for instance. They bring 
us so fast to such a number of interesting places! Yet if we 
want to know and use London, it is not enough to know all 
about it, a knowledge which long practice of its tubes may 
adequately supply. We must come out, and find fresh air and 
real life again. And if we could be sure that those practised in 
these “Handbooks” would seize the first opportunity of deserting 
them for the genuine relics of antiquity (and even then we need 
the vivifying breath, but that is a gift for gods to give or to 
withhold), our content would be less constrained. As it is, like 
our Dictionary and Encyclopedia articles, these Handbooks 
have grown to such enormous bulk—this one takes both hands, 
if not a book-rest, for comfortable use—that the temptation is 
terrible to believe that all necessary knowledge is stored within 
these crowded volumes and packed pages, and never to feel the 
duty of an excursion into the “larger air” and life. Thus, 
children may wander through museums, where all is duly 
ticketed, dissected, and dead: but Puck of Pook’s //ill contains 
a centurion whose mishap with a catapult will speak clearer to 
them than the shelves and catalogue; J/arius the Epicurean 
will make a period more alive than the chapters of this Hand- 
book which contains all the political, social, religious, artistic, 
geographical, financial, literary facts, and thousands more, which 
underlie the transfiguring light which is golden in those pages. 
To those who have the @e@v yapis to make dry bones to live, 


1 Edited by J. E. Sandys, Litt.D., F.B.A. Cambridge University Press, 
Pp. vii. 891. Price, 18s, net. 1910. 
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we offer this Companion gladly : to the others, not gladly indeed, 
yet confidently. The enormous erudition which is marshalled 
here so lucidly ; the admirable sense of proportion which has 
governed the spacing, the compression and expansion ; the wise 
selection of picture and diagram ; the excellent bibliographies 
which counsel further and personal research ; the kindly finger- 
posts which constantly mark the right direction lest we flounder 
in morass, or faint in desert sands, or lose our track in the 
uncharted jungle—all this and more encourages us most 
sincerely and emphatically to recommend it to all who teach 
and study Latin. Incidentally we note with immense satisfac- 
tion that the 7’s are here written z, and the v’s, w. The marking 
of the quantities (/anifica, etc.) looks odd; but now that many 
motives are conspiring to make us care for these things, we are 
not sorry for the reminder. /¢ socta, exaequans urbem improba 


pagina et orbem. 


3-—-THE LEEDS CONGRESS REPORT-:! 


We have had to wait six months for the Official Report of 
the Leeds Congress, but, though we have heard complaints of 
this delay, it really does not seem excessive, when one bears in 
mind that those on whom has fallen the labour of preparing the 
volume for the Press, have not belonged to the leisured class. It 
has been criticized, too, for its defects, and no doubt it is open 
to criticism in this respect. The table of contents is inadequate, 
even the Archbishop’s Opening Address is not given separately 
but merely included under the vague term “Mass Meeting ;” 
moreover, seeing the amount of matter brought together in the 
proceedings, there should have been a full Index, at least, for 
the use of future readers in days when the proceedings of the 
Annual Congresses will be a source of reference which Catholics 
will need to consult. It was clear while the Congress was going 
on that the oral discussions were not being well reported by the 
Press, and, as there were no official reporters engaged, it 
was not to be expected that the Official Report when published 
would be able to give a satisfactory account of the sectional 
speeches. Still, that being so, it would have been better to 


1 First National Catholic Congress, Leeds, July 29th—Aug. 2nd, 1910. 
Official Report. Pp. xii, 531. London and Edinburgh: Sands and Co 


Price, 5s. 1910. 
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omit them altogether than to insert haphazard the few chance 
sentences which did happen to get into the papers. Amidst so 
many sections we can imagine that it was found difficult to 
recollect what papers. were read in what section ; still, on this 
point there was the Conference Guide to give sure information. 
Another thing that might well have been omitted, is the blurred 
photograph of the Archbishop leaving the Cathedral, which can 
only count as a disfigurement. An omission, on the other hand, 
which we regret much, is that of any account of the interesting 
exhibition of Catholic antiquities which was on view in the 
University Buildings, for so many of the objects there collected. 
were of real historical value. 

Still, if we can overlook these and similar surface defects, 
which if not pointed out to them many would not notice, the 
Report will be welcome to the place it should find on all 
Catholic bookshelves. We question the wisdom of the magenta 
cover, this colour being so given to fade, but in other respects 
the get-up, which is similar to that of the Report of the 
Eucharistic Congress, could hardly be better, and sets a good 
type for the series of coming Reports of which it is the first 
instalment ; we must record a protest, however, against the 
advertisements of organs, candles, and clerical clothing, quite 
unworthy of a dignified volume, yet interleaved between 
Preface, Contents, and first page. On the other hand, the 
publishers have been courageous enough to keep the price down 
to five shillings. As regards the contents, sufficient was perhaps 
said just after the Congress, when the various papers and 
addresses were all given fully in the Catholic papers. Still, now 
that we have them brought together in the Report, we can 
estimate far better the significance of the Congress, which, as 
the Archbishop reminds us in a short but suggestive Preface, 
must be judged not merely for what it was in itself, but still 
more for the promise it holds out for the future. We can see 
that we have begun well, and that we have fashioned for our- 
selves an instrument of progress which will materially augment 
our power of dealing with the problems that face us. 

The Archbishop suggests in his Preface one or two possible 
modifications which on future occasions it may prove desirable 
to make in the arrangements. May we also suggest one point 
about the yearly Keports? In our judgment, as we have said, 
Leeds has done remarkably well in the form it has given to this 
Report. But surely it would be a mistake for the preparation of 
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the Reports to be left to the Local Committees of the towns 
where the Congresses are held. We look for uniformity in the 
Reports, and we look for a certain skill and experience in 
drawing them up, two things which are much more likely to be 
secured if the Central Committee is entrusted with this annual 
task. Perhaps we may add that an additional benefit which 
would follow if this course were adopted, would be that due 
acknowledgment could then be made of the devoted labour and 
cordial hospitality which, especially after the fine example set at 
Leeds, we may feel confident that future hosts will show. 


4.—SOCIAL CATHOLICISM! 


If articulation, clear, vigorous, voluminous, and sustained, is 
a certain indication that a child is no longer an infant, we may 
congratulate the Catholic Social Guild on definitely entering 
upon the stage of lusty youth. No better proof of this could 
be desired than the Catholic Social Year Book for 1911, which 
is on the eve of publication. It is drawn up on the plan 
adopted in last year’s issue, of which it forms a continuation, 
that is to say, it furnishes further information on the same lines, 
so that the previous volume is in no sense out of date. As the 
idea evolves, no doubt, we shall find in future years the fully 
tabulated statistical information generally associated with Year 
Books. At present, as the work of the C.S.Y.B. is largely 
educative, not only does it chronicle what has been done, but 
it aims at “setting forth various aspects of Catholic social 
doctrine and suggesting practical methods of study and action.” 
In both regards the present volume is of intense interest to the 
earnest Catholic. Such a one always knew, of course, that the 
effect of Catholic principles, where allowed due play, was to 
leaven and elevate the social organism, but here he sees, almost 
for the first time, a conspectus of the various charitable activities 
in which Catholics in this country are increasingly engaged. 
This advance in practical religion cannot but be encouraging, 
especially when one reflects that the aspect here given does not 
embrace the whole. As a timely passage in the Preface points out, 


1 The Catholic Social Year Book for 1911. Edited by the Catholic Social 
Guild. London: Catholic Truth Society. Pp. 176. Price, 6d. net. (wrapper), 
Igtt. 
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the Year-Book deals mainly with the work of the laity, and 
contains no account “of the vast amount of organized and 
permanent social action maintained by the secular clergy in 
their parishes and by the various bodies of Religious.” In 
addition to the sections, “Catholic Social Study and Action,” 
“Some Catholic Social Forces,’ and “Social Events of the 
Year,” which are common with the last issue, the present volume 
contains a series of papers by various experts on “ Topics of the 
Day,” and a whole Part devoted to “Social Work Abroad in 
1910.” This latter furnishes especially stimulating reading, as 
showing the immense force for social betterment our fellow- 
Catholics wield in other European countries. Some readers will 
miss any reference to Ireland in the volume, but the omission 
is explained in the Preface as due, not to any want of sympathy 
or interest, but to the impossibility, owing to widely-differing 
social conditions, of classifying events in the sister Isle with our 
own. 

Excellent as the Year-Book is in its present form, it may be 
worth the while of the authorities of the Catholic Social Guild 
to consider whether in future years each issue cannot be made 
completely exhaustive, even at the price of curtailing the 
accounts of each particular branch of activity. One does not 
want always to have to consult a file of Year-Books for social 
information on special points. A full synopsis of existing 
Catholic organizations, such as are set forth in detail in the 
C.T.S. Handbook of Charitable and Social Works, would greatly 
add to its utility. Of course, that would add also to its bulk 
and its price: no longer would the C.T.S. be able to give us so 
much matter at so little cost. But no one interested in these 
questions could possibly complain. With the fortunes of Le 
Sillon, so instructive and so edifying, in our minds, we are glad 
to call attention to the frequent and full Episcopal approbation, 
direct and indirect, which the Year-Book contains. 


5-—-THE CONSTITUTION OF THE CHURCH:' 


The Constitution and Law of the Church in the First Two 
Centuries is an English translation of an important work of 


1 Crown Theological Library. The Constitution and Law of the Church 
in the First Two Centuries. By Adolf Harnack. Translated by F. L. 
Pogson, M.A. Edited by H. D. A. Major, M.A. London: Williams and 
Norgate. Pp. xiv., 349. Price, 5s.net. 1910. 
VOL. CXVII. re) 
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Dr. Harnack’s' which itself appeared only in the early part of 
last year. Translator and publishers therefore are to be com- 
mended for the promptness with which they have done their 
work. A sad circumstance, which makes one unwilling to 
criticize this translation unfavourably, is that Mr. Pogson’s life 
was cut short by an untimely death while it was passing through 
the press. Still, it is substantially a good translation, and perhaps 
one ought not to complain if from time to time Dr. Harnack’s 
style, always obscure, is made still harder to follow by the 
misplacing of the emphasis or misunderstanding of the con- 
necting links. The book consists of five separate essays, for 
combining which in one volume Dr. Harnack pleads in excuse 
that they are loosely connected, and, taken together, contribute 
to cast light on his main problem. This problem is to trace the 
character of the earliest constitution of the Church, and the 
steps by which Catholicism, which for Professor Harnack is only 
a corrupt development, grew out of it, through a process which, as 
early as the beginning of the third century, had predetermined its 
eventual features. In executing his task—at least so far as the 
present book is concerned—the author has had Professor Sohm 
directly in view, both as a fellow-labourer in the endeavour to 
discredit the origins of Catholicism, and as the propounder of a 
theory with which he agrees as regards its positive, but strongly 
disagrees as regards its negative, side. It is rather an 
advantage to have the systems of these two scholars set thus 
in contrast, and Professor Harnack enables us the better to 
appreciate the contrast by the fulness and fairness with which 
he summarizes Dr. Sohm’s system in his Appendix II. The 
root-charge which they agree in bringing against Catholicism 
is that it has changed a “spiritual” Church into a “legal” 
Church ; or, to put it more concisely, and in language to which 
the controversy with Protestantism has accustomed us, they 
hold that the invisible Church alone is of Divine institution 
and necessarily one, the visible Church, or rather Churches, 
being the external organizations which rightly and necessarily, 
but without any express Divine injunction to determine their 
form, have sprung up differently in different places, and are all 
equally permissible. Where these two authorities differ is that 
Dr. Sohm starts with a hard and fast definition free from all 
complications, and says that “ the essence of Catholicism lies in 


1 Enstehung und Entwickelung der Kirchenverfassung in den zwei ersten 
Jahrhunderten. 
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its refusal to make any distinction between the Church in 
the religious sense and the Church in the legal sense,” whence 
it follows that “the life of Christians with God is to be 
regulated by the Catholic ecclesiastical law,” and “from 
this all the rest follows;” since it is just this power of 
ecclesiastical law over the individual soul which, though “it 
gives its followers formal religious certainty ... hampers and 
hinders all religious life in proportion as it annihilates the 
spiritual life of the individual himself.” Professor Harnack, if 
we understand him, agrees so far, but complains that Professor 
Sohm makes no account of the complications. From the first 
there was and had to be a “legal” element in Christianity, since 
without it there could only have been anarchy ; but this “law” 
was not absolute as the Catholic conception requires, but 
relative like that of secular States and as such leaving unfettered 
the personal communication of the soul with God. Again, 
Dr. Sohm explains the transition from the spiritual to the 
legal conception of the Church in a way which to Professor 
Harnack seems far too facile. The early Christians, he suggests, 
being simple and unreflective, got into the way of identifying 
the visible with the invisible Church, and then it was inevitable 
that the legal element essential to the visible Church should 
be applied to the invisible, and become proportionately 
transformed. Dr. Harnack, on the contrary, lays stress on the 
inevitable necessity in which the primitive Christians found 
themselves, when the charismata of the Apostles and Prophets 
ceased, of falling back upon the tradition of their teaching, 
which involved the consequent necessity of recognizing in their 
leaders a doctrinal authority to guard it. But other influences 
came in to mould this process and give it its duration, all which 
Dr. Harnack endeavours to include in his definition of 
Catholicism from the third century onwards: “It is the 
Christian preaching influenced by the Old Testament, lifted 
out of its original environment, and plunged into Hellenic 
modes of thought, z¢., into the syncretism of the age, and the 
idealistic philosophy.” 

All this may not be very clear to the reader, and we cannot 
promise him that he will find it much clearer, if he goes direct 
to the book. Its author’s system suffers, if we may be allowed 
to say so, from the defect inherent in systems which are 
unintelligible because they are unreal, a defect intensified in 
this case by the tendency of Professor Harnack’s mind to 
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complicate his theories till they become quite evanescent. 
But the underlying fact should be observed. The author, 
unconsciously no doubt, is the victim of his Lutheran 
preconceptions. Of the deep spirituality pervading the ranks 
of the Catholic Church, he seems to have no knowledge or 
suspicion. His conception of spirituality is Lutheran: it is the 
spirituality of irresponsible religious emotion as opposed to the 
spirituality of the devout will guided by the reason ; but it is 
this, with the further complication that, to suit Dr. Harnack’s 
rationalistic opinions, it has to be directed to a Christ who is 
not God. Wanted‘ an historical interpretation of Primitive 
Christianity which will agree with this conception of spirituality 
—that is the problem at which he is really working in this little 


volume. 


6.—THE MYSTICAL BODY.! 

Several noted writers of the day, not belonging to the 
Catholic Church, have lately been trying to restore amongst 
their co-religionists the old notion of the Church and _ its 
function in the world which was destroyed for them at the 
Reformation. That His Church is destined to reproduce His 
own life till the end of time, is so manifest from our Lord’s 
words in the Gospels, that one wonders how the idea could ever 
have got obscured. All honour, then, to Canon Hobhouse and 
Mr. J. H. J. Peile, the Bampton Lecturers, who of late years 
have so eloquently laboured to re-assert it. But we have 
nowhere met with a more lucid, elaborate, skilful, or convincing 
exposition of that great truth, than in Father R. H. Benson's 
recent book of Essays, Christ in the Church. Last month we 
welcomed his suggestion that a sustained attempt should be 
made to present the certainties of Christianity to the modern 
after-Christian mind, in a way which that mind could not reject 
a priort: here we have him accomplishing the feat himself. It 
is a book worthy to rank with another apologetic work of 
immense value, which Catholics have not yet appreciated to the 
full, and which Father Benson himself commends in the highest 
terms,? Mr. C. Devas’ The Key to the World’s Progress. Just as the 
latter writer shows convincingly that the phenomena of Christi- 
anity are exactly those which we should expect to accompany 

’ Christ in the Church: a Volume of Religious Essays. By R.H. Benson. 


London: Longmans. Pp. vi, 221. Price, 3s. 6d. net. 1911. 
? P. 59, note. 
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the introduction of an institution like the Church into the 
world, so Father Benson proves that the claims and fortunes 
of Catholicity echo precisely the claims and fortunes of its 
Founder, and thus that the Spirit, the Personality, which 
animates the Church Catholic, the mystical Body of Christ, is 
the same as that which used as instrument His Human Body. 
Characteristic features of our Lord’s life and ministry, the 
salient facts of His Passion and rejection, the fashion in which 
triumph sprang from apparent failure—all these traits are so 
many notes of the Church to-day. Father Benson develops 
the thesis with abundance of detail and a far range of thought, 
and his style throughout is worthy of his high theme—grave, 
dignified, and rising at times, as in the concluding pages, 
into wonderful eloquence. We can imagine no better book 
to put into the hands of an educated non-Catholic sincerely 
desirous of understanding the ethics of Catholicism. 

One meticulous comment—the Gospels give no support to 
the assertion on p. 166 that Herod dressed our Lord in a scarlet 


robe. 


7.—-A DICTIONARY OF APOLOGETICS.!' 


The fifth fascicule of the Abbé Adhémar d’Ales’ Dictionnaire 
Apologétique de la Foi Catholique in no way falls short of the 
very high qualities which we have recognized in the instalments 
which have previously appeared. In the portion before us we 
have the conclusion of the Abbé Yves de la Briére’s excellent 
article dealing with the Notes of the Church. From this we 
pass to an entirely different field represented by an article on 
ancient Egypt, mainly occupied with the points of contact 
between Egypt and the Biblical narrative, but also including a 
useful section on early Christianity in the valley of the Nile. 
The writer of the article is Father A. Mallon, one of the 
Professors at the Institut Biblique. The contribution on the 
“Elections of Bishops,” by G. Mollat, which follows might 
perhaps have gained if it had been less exclusively limited to 
the history of the episcopate in Gaul, but every one will 
recognize that we have here the true seat of the empire of 
Charlemagne, and that this is the centre of the discussions 

! Dictionnaire Apologétique de la Foi Catholique. Edited by A. d’Alés. 
Fascicule V. Eglise—Evangiles. Paris: Beauchesne. Pp. 160. Price, 
5 fr. rgr0. 
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provoked by such able writers as M. Imbart de la Tour and 
A. Gottlob. After Elections Episcopales, we come upon an entirely 
different order of ideas, and find ourselves confronted by a 
philosophico-scientific article on Energy, and to a study in social 
economics under the heading of the criminality of children 
(Enfance, criminalité de I’) by F. Gibon, who also a little further 
on contributes a short discussion, illustrated by statistics, of 
the question of non-ecclesiastical burial (Exterrements civils). 
Intermediately, we fall into the hands of the theologians again, 
represented by the Abbé P. Bernard, who, in writing upon Hell 
(Enfer), has not neglected the English discussions of the 
subject associated with the names of Farrar, Henry Drummond, 
Edward White, and St. George Mivart. Next,under Epigraphy, 
a most useful, concise, and admirably documented article 
by Father L. Jalabert deals with many miscellaneous matters, 
including naturally such famous inscriptions as those of 
Abercius, Pectorius, and Clematius. There is hardly any 
contribution which has hitherto appeared in this Encyclopedia 
which seems to us to deserve more hearty acknowledgments. 
From Epigraphy we pass to a very full and capable discussion 
of Slavery (Esclavage, sixty-five columns) by M. Paul Allard, 
who years ago made the subject his own in one of the first 
works which issued from his pen. The present study covers not 
only the history of slavery in the early Christian Church but also 
the efforts made by the medizval Religious Orders for the redemp- 
tion of captives, as well as the modern aspects of the question 
in Africa and elsewhere. A useful little article on State Religions 
(Etat, culte d’) by Father C. Lattey brings us then to one of those 
more substantial discussions which must necessarily be expected 
in such a work, we mean the paper headed Lucharistie. The 
subject has received admirable treatment at the hands of Father 
Lebreton of the Institut Catholique of Paris, the bibliography—a 
difficult matter in dealing with so wide a field—being remarkable 
for its discrimination. The instalment concludes with a short 
summary of the Epiclesis question (Eucharistique, Epiclése) by the 
Augustinian, Father Salaville. Here again the bibliography is 
excellent and well up to date. Altogether we are confident that 
no more practically useful contribution to literature is at present 
within the reach of Catholics than this work so admirably 
edited by Father d’Alés. It is only when the Index is published 
that we shall discover how much ground is covered under these 
apparently desultory headings. 
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THAT everything human is capable of improvement is exemplified practi- 
cally by each succeeding annual issue of the Catholic Directory (Burns and 
Oates, Is.6d. net). Year by year it becomes better and more serviceable, 
and, having been exceedingly useful seventy-three years ago, its degree of 
utility in the present year of grace can be almost mathematically inferred. 
No Catholic household really earnest about the Faith should be without it, 
for, apart from its use-value, it gives a most encouraging afercu of the many- 
sided activity of the Church in this country. Its exceedingly low price, 
moreover, puts it within reach of the humblest purse. The industry of the 
present Editor has added nearly one hundred pages of useful information to 
this new issue. 

Further improvements are also evident in the 1911 edition of that other 
indispensable volume, The Catholic Who's Who (Burns and Oates, 3s. 6d. 
net.), the more noticeable being the addition in most cases of addresses to 
the other information given. That the addresses are sometimes inaccurate 
may be ascribed to the confusion of a first undertaking, but certainty in such 
matters, as well as up-to-dateness generally, can only be secured by direct 
reference to the persons concerned. We are glad to notice some progress 
made in the purging of the volume from unseasonable jocularities, trivial 
details and misleading understatements, though of the last some of the 
worst are still retained. The biographical section, in spite of a heavy 
necrology-list, is increased by some forty pages, so that many more names 
must have been added. A brightly-written Catholic Chronicle appears 
in the “Year Book” portion, as well as some impressive words by his 
Grace the Archbishop on the recent Eucharistic Congress at Montreal. 
We wish we could persuade the publishers not to disfigure the beginning 
with interpaged advertisements, but now that our leading weekly paper 
gives us alternate columns of text and commercialism we suppose it is useless 
to try to stem the tide. The more necessary the book the less becomes the 
possibility of effective protest. 

“‘ Balliol made me, Balliol fed me,” and the poem “ To the Balliol Men 
still in Africa,” in Verses: by H. Belloc (Duckworth and Co., §s, net.), is 
such a gorgeous hymn to the glory of Oxford that we know, once and for 
all, how to interpret the characteristic lines to the “remote and ineffectual 
Don” which, somewhere or other, we find in so many of Mr. Belloc’s books! 
There is a good deal in these poems that could scarcely have been written 
but for the Balliol background—even the admirable Mewdigate, which 
reminds us (though not too crudely) of Calverley and Godley. But there 
is the Sussex setting too ; Storrington and the moon over the Downs which 
Mr. Chesterton has contrasted with his own of Campden Hill—it is 
Mr. Chesterton, by the way, that the Don, belaboured in this book, had 
dared attack. And there are the Drinking Songs in honour of the wines 
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of France and of English ale ; and the unequalled carols that bring back 
to life long-buried Noéls of the believing centuries; and the macaére, as 
witness Fille-la-Haine; and the suffering optimism of that “ Prophet lost 
in the Hills at Evensong,” who can “fill with praise The meaningless and 
doubtful ways That lead to an eternal town.” And they are the noblest 
elements of the Hebrew faith, and of the chivalry of France, and of English 
yeoman spirit, and of the ideals and effort of Oxford that are fused into the 
metal more precious (if not more durable) than bronze, whereof these poems 
are fashioned. 

Mrs. A. A. Brooke, B.A., has written on The Eucharist : A Study (David 
Nutt, 6d. net) when under the spell of Robertson Smith, Frazer, Spencer and 
Gillen, Hartland, and the folk-lorists. She considers “proven ” “community 
of thought and feeling and similarity of underlying ideas between modern 

< religious forms [religion “may change its forms,” but not its “underlying 
basis ”] and the observances of primitive peoples.” No ; if epigram we must 
have, it is the forms that persist, the ideas that are profoundly modified. 
Unluckily her facts are often inaccurate (the Mithraic feast, p. 7); constantly 
out of perspective (the 4ukeon in the Mysteries, p. 4) ; usually ill-construed 
(Nilus’ camel, p.8: see Lagrange, Etudes Rel. Sém., p.257; the Arunta 
intichiuma-rite, p.12: Hubert and Mauss, Rev. de l’Hist. de Relig., Wiii. 
p. 163). Weare glad to be let off S. Reinach’s fish-origin for the Eucharist. 
Mrs. Brooke is carefully reverent, but—alas, to be so unchivalrous—she 
proves in her own person how right she was to call (p. 4) her material 
“ bewildering.” 

Father de Zulueta has had the excellent idea of compiling a volume—and 
a very substantial one—for the exclusive comfort and support of new-made 
converts, who, however careful their preparation before reception has been, 
must necessarily meet with many minor difficulties when they make their 
first intimate acquaintance with Catholic life. A vast variety of things which 
a “born Catholic” takes for granted or understands without reflection are real 
puzzles to the adult brought up in a different religious atmosphere, and not 
able at once to shake off old habits of thought. In Early Steps in the Fold 
(Washbourne, 2s. 6d. net) such converts will find just the sort of information 

j they require, about “ spiritual direction,” their religious duties, general and 
particular, the Mass and the use of the sacraments (particularly valuable at 
present is the exposition of the Church’s teaching concerning marriage), 
ordinary devotional practices, scapulars, Indulgences, pious societies, &c.— 
nothing is omitted which years of experience of the needs of converts could 
suggest, and everything is treated with that clearness and common-sense in 
which Father de Zulueta’s explanations of doctrine excel. We have given 
only an imperfect indication of the value of this book, which is enhanced by 
a copious Index and several suitable reading-lists. 

Madame Cecilia, of Streatham, vies with Mother Loyola, of York, in 
multiplying books of spiritual reading, interesting in style and sound in 
matter. Though addressed to one distinct class, Madame Cecilia’s latest 
work, More Short Spiritual Readings for Mary’s Children (Washbourne, 
3s. 6d.) should by no means be restricted to the “Children of Mary.” All 
devout souls will find in these stimulating pages enlightenment and consola- 
tion: they are at once profound and practical. 

Most scholars are acquainted with Professor Harnack’s great History of 
Dogma, a work of immense learning and research, although vitiated througb- 
out by the author’s rationalistic standpoint. We have no single Catholic work 
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of the same range, but there are gradually springing up in France, Germany, 
and here in England essays in Positive Theology by learned Catholics which 
will in time effectually cover the whole ground. Amongst such books we 
welcome most cordially Father John McKee’s scholarly translation—The 
Doctrine of the Communion of Saints in the Ancient Church: A Study in 
the History of Dogma (Sands, 5s. net)—of Dr. J. P. Kirsch’s well-known 
German treatise. The growth of Catholicism in the Anglican Establishment 
started with a better knowledge of the Fathers, and the modern reversal of 
attitude respecting the Invocation of Saints observable in the High Church 
Party is, as Father McKee points out in his valuable Preface, especially due 
to acquaintance with the teaching of the first ages of the Church. How 
thorough, how spiritual, how completely divorced from the cu/tus of heroes 
or ancestor-worship to which Reinach and others would ascribe it, may be 
gathered with complete certainty from Dr. Kirsch’s exhaustive study. The 
book is admirably printed and edited. 

From far Australia comes a little book of devotional essays, Within the 
Soul, by Rev. M. J. Watson, S.J. (Linehan, Melbourne), a feature of which is 
the distinct literary flavour they convey. Father Watson has read widely 
and gathered from all sorts of unlikely sources testimonies to the true and 
praises of the good. The essays are generally short and concerned with a 
great variety of subjects, but one and all breathe a spirit of holy optimism. 

The holy Belgian Redemptorist director, Father Louis Bronchain, who 
died in 1892, composed many spiritual works in his latter years. The most 
popular of these, which has reached a twelfth edition in Belgium, has been 
edited in English by his fellow-Religious, Father Ferreol Girardy, C.SS.R., 
under the title of Meditations for Every Day of the Year (Herder, 2 vols., 
21s. net). As the volumes contain 548 meditations in all, there is abundant 
choice. They are characterized by a sincere and earnest piety, without 
exaggeration or rigorism, and all illustrated by many practical examples 
from the lives of the Saints, particularly, as is natural, from that of 
St. Alphonsus. 

The Carthusian monk, who wrote The Contemplative Life considered in 
its Apostolic Aspect, translated from the seventh French edition by 
A. M. Buchanan (Angelus Company, 2s. net), knew well that the misfortune 
of the world, in this as in every other age, is forgetfulness of God. He has 
little difficulty in showing that, if the most perfect life is that which most 
resembles the life we shall lead when we have attained the end of our 
creation, the more we can give ourselves to union with God in prayer the 
more perfect we shall actually be. This is not contrary tothe Gospel spirit 
which, as interpreted by St. Paul, seems to place perfection in active love and 
service of our neighbour. The most effectual way of serving our neighbour 
(apart from the particular providence of God in individual cases) is by 
making Him the object of our prayers and sacrifices. This little book is a 
treatise on the religious state in general, with special reference to those 
Orders which are wholly contemplative. It is written with great unction 
and simplicity. 

It is not easy to read, much less to criticize, a little volume called Phases 
of Progress, by Mrs. Randolph Mordecai (Sands and Co., ts. net). It is 
a breathless book. Thought and style alike seem victims of St. Vitus’ dance. 
This may be the effect of the writer’s attempt to compress so much into 
such a short space. She cannot draw out the connection between her ideas. 
“I can only,” she says, “‘ present conclusions.” But her object is clear. She 
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wishes to destroy the self-complacency of the age, to question its most 
cherished ideals, to show that its boasted progress is in many cases retro- 
gression. Certainly, she has many shrewd and candid things to say about 
the abuses of the time—her work traces the “ evolution of religion, education, 
and women,” so the field is ample—but the dogmatic, assertive, almost 
explosive style in which she makes her comments and points her moral, 
detracts from their persuasiveness. We gather from the general tone of the 
book that she is a Catholic, but there are not a few un-Catholic views implied 
and expressed in her pages. It is strange to find a Catholic describing 
Mohammed as “the greatest and most wonderful of men,” and speaking 
of the “‘admirable institution of Lynch Law.” If our authoress zs a Catholic, 
she would benefit, we fancy, by a sound course of Christian ethics. She 
seems to rely too much on such authorities as the infidel Gibbon and on 
her own untested inferences. 

A book with somewhat of the same object as the previous, but executed 
with far more convincingness and more accurate knowledge, is Dr. J. J. 
Walsh’s Education: How Old the New? (Fordham University Press, 
$2.00 net), wherein the author develops his favourite thesis—that history 
repeats itself with great exactness, and that, although great progress has 
been made in material civilization, we are stationary, retrogressive, or rather 
rotatory in the higher arts. The somewhat enigmatical title indicates that 
this particular volume is devoted to pointing out that many “ advanced ” 
educational theories of our day were anticipated in the past. Like all Doctor 
Walsh’s work, these lectures furnish much out-of-the-way or forgotten infor- 
mation calculated to upset modern “popular” views. This is thought a 
pre-eminently “scientific” age, yet science was even more assiduously 
cultivated in the medizeval universities. In their different ways, woman and 
the working-man are supposed to be reaching to-day unwonted freedom : 
the lecturer shows they possessed more real liberty in the despised Middie 
Ages, and soon. We have not space to develop all the value of this able 
work, which deserves to be widely-spread as an excellent piece of 
“apologetic” literature. But we may note that in an amusing final 
discourse, New Englandism, the author sweeps away many already hoary 
legends concerning the first settlement of the States. 

A large and interesting instalment of MM. Bloud et Cie’s admirable 
Science et Religion series has reached us, but we must be content with little 
more than a mention of titles. Art, Literature, History, Theology, Philosophy, 
Sociology, Biography, &c., are represented. Baron Carra de Vaux treats of 
Léonard de Vinci as a “thinker” ; Abbé A. Béry writes about Saint Justin ; 
Fernand Laudet about a famous Parisian nun Seeur Rosalie; G. Castella 
about the historian and sociologist Philippe Buchez: Saint Pie V. by Paul 
Deslandres appears in the section Les Grands Papfes; Thomassin by J. 
Martin in that of Les Grands Théologiens. Apologetics is represented by a 
pamphlet, Apologétique, on the science itself by Mgr. Douais: amongst 
social subjects M. George Fonsgrive deals with the delicate question of 
Art et Pornographie: Henry Clément with Habitations a bon Marché et 
Caisses d’Epargne—our familiar Savings-Banks and Cheap Dwellings : 
E, Julien with Civisme et Catholicisme showing that true religion and true 
citizenship are indissolubly allied: and Paul Fevel with Les Jeunes Filles 
Fran¢aises et le Probléme de I’Education. Finally, Theology enters in Le 
Dogme by P. Charles; Liturgy in Le Martyrologe by Dom J. Baudot : 
History in Le Clergé Gallo-Romain a la fin du IV® siécle, by Henri Couget, 
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and Art in La Psychologie Dramatique du Mystére de la Passion a 
Oberammergau by M. Blondel. This series now numbers 588 volumes, a 
very valuable collection of very varied interest. 

Amongst larger works published by the same firm we have received 
Bible et Protestantisme (2.00 fr.) by V. Franque, a series of letters to a 
Protestant friend, showing on the sole testimony of the Scriptures themselves 
the untenableness of the “ Reformed ” faith. 

The difficulties which beset the establishment of a universal language 
operate to prevent a uniform pronunciation of the one language which has 
best claim to be universal, Latin, the language of the Church Catholic. 
M. Camille Couillant discusses them, in the interests of liturgical uniformity, 
in a learned work, La Réforme de la Prononciation Latine (Bloud, 2.50 fr.). 
Speakers of English will not be flattered by his entire omission to consider 
their pronunciation of Latin—we refer, of course, to the non-Catholic style 
—his reason, presumably, being that it has nothing to say for itself. 
However, he makes an exhaustive study of the ancient method as far as it 
can be ascertained, and compares it with that in vogue in Italy, Germany, and 
France. His conclusion is that the Italian, with certain modifications 
should be adopted. Dom Pothier, who contributes a Preface, wisely 
deprecates any idea of entire uniformity, and urges the French to give up 
their “nasals” and their “ u.” 

If France is unfortunately prolific at present in the production of 
militant atheists and free-thinkers, she is also remarkable for a spreading 
harvest of souls won back by grace from unfaith and immorality. Quite a 
library is being formed of “ Confessions” in the style of St. Augustine’s, all 
bearing witness to the insufficiency of irreligious freedom. In Chrétien 
et Philosophe (Bloud, 3.50fr.), M. Charles Perriollatt, once, by his own 
admission, “un incrédule et peut-étre mime, hélas / un blasphémateur,’ gives 
his intellectual history. It is the work of a profound and original thinker, 
who is also a mystic, and though it will appeal only to people accustomed to 
abstract speculation, it opens up for those a rich vein of suggestion. 

In Sainte Héléne, d’aprés histoire et la tradition (Bloud, 3.00fr. 
M. Couzard has written, as he tells us, not a critical study, but a Saint’s 
Life. He does not believe that tradition, unsupported by original documents, 
is necessarily legendary, and therefore does not discard all that cannot be 
thus authenticated. He presents, accordingly, a life-like picture of the 
mother of the great Constantine, through whose influence with her son the 
triumph of Christianity was finally brought about. 

We noticed in September, 1908, the edifying Life of Sister Mary of the 
Sacred Heart, Sophia Ryder, entitled A Conversion and a Vocation (Burns 
and Oates, 2s. 6d.). The copy recently sent us does not appear to be a new 
edition, and so we need only repeat our former commendation of the 
work. 

Our Catholic papers have kept us informed of the remarkable outburst 
of devotion to our Lady which has followed the construction of a “ Lourdes 
Grotto” in connection with the Norbertine church at Spalding, in Lincoln- 
shire. In The English Lourdes (Washbourne, Is. net.), Father Clement 
Tyck gives an edifying account of the growth of this consoling revival and 
of the spirit which animates it. 

Pére Félix Anizan has written a little treatise Qu’est-ce donc que le Sacré 
Ceeur? (Lethielleux, 0.75 fr.), the purpose of which is to determine what 
precisely is the primary object of the devotion to the Sacred Heart. By the 
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testimony of eminent theologians and examination of the documents 
establishing the cultus, he shows without difficulty and beyond dispute that 
this object is the Person of the Word Incarnate, whose love is symbolized by 
His Heart of flesh. 

We presume that the great Eucharistic Congress of Montreal will be 
commemorated eventually in a volume worthy of its importance. Meanwhile 
The Narrative of the Eucharistic Congress: Montreal, 1910 (Burns and 
Oates, 3s. net.), with its abundance of photographs, although its general 
style smacks of the daily paper and its get-up is not over dignified, will 
serve to give a fair impression of the great event. 

As over 30,000 copies of the well-known Manual of Prayers for Youth 
(Manresa Press, or C.T.S. Is.), originally edited in 1893, by Father John 
Morris, S.J., have been sold, we anticipate a still larger demand for the 
revised and enlarged edition lately brought out by Father Joseph Rickaby. 
The book is an especial favourite with boys at school, for whose needs it was 
originally compiled, but it should appeal to all whose piety is sincere, simple, 
and tender. 

We lately noticed the S¢. Margaret’s Library of Messrs. Sands, as 
containing pleasant stories at a low price. The publishers have since 
re-issued it (eight volumes in red buckram, Iod. net. each), at almost half the 
original price and with little diminution of attractiveness. A great boon for 
school libraries. 

A still cheaper and equally attractive batch of stories by one of the 
writers in S¢. \Wargaret’s Library, Miss Alice Dease, is that called Chinese 
Lanterns (C.T.S. 1s.). From the same Society we have volumes 82 and 83 
of their Collected Publications (each Is.), a series to which we should like to 
call particular attention. It contains bound in handy form the vast bulk of 
the Society’s pamphlet literature and forms an invaluable armoury, not only 
for catechist, teacher, and controversialist, but also for the average Catholic, 
wishing to understand more fully the bearing and implications of his faith. 
It should be in every Catholic library, public and private, but especially the 
former. The fourth series of Some Protestant Fictions Exposed, another 
shilling volume, brings us fairly abreast of the most recent efforts of the 
low Protestant imagination. 

Amongst new penny pamphlets we have Catholic Social Work, by 
Mrs. Philip Gibbs, the paper which met with such general and well-deserved 
commendation at the Leeds Catholic Congress, and which now forms 
No. 10 of the C.S.G. series, and The Fear of Rome: Some Comments on 
Messrs. Horton and Hocking’s, “ Shall Rome Reconquer England?” edited 
by Father J. Keating, S.J. The editor explains that, although no Catholic 
could seriously set himself to “refute” that silly and malignant production, the 
vogue it has obtained, owing to the shameless action of the National Free 
Church Council in pushing it, makes some sort of notice desirable. Accord- 
ingly he has collected various comments on the book by Catholic reviewers 
which sufficiently indicate its preposterous character, and added the corres- 
pondence in the 7ad/e¢ with Mr. Britten which one of the authors was 
foolish enough to provoke. 

The poet, Mr. Eric Duncan, who has written The Rich Fisherman and 
Other Tales (Lennett, 3s. 6d.), shows considerable skill and facility in 
narrative verse in the metre of Marmion, finding his chief subjects in 
Norseland. 

Far other the theme and the style in The Songs of a Convert, by Rev. 
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G. Hitchcock, D.D. Here all is subjective, the moods of a Christian 
mystic, and Nature is used simply to illustrate the life of the soul. The 
musical verse is quite in keeping with the high spirituality of the subjects. 

Another booklet of spiritual verse by an anonymous author is entitled 
Tyburn Speaks and other Verses (Tyburn Convent, 6d.). The title poem 
develops in graceful measures the appeal, lately so familiar to us, for 
support of the Chapel of Perpetual Adoration established near the site of 
Tyburn Gallows. The other verses, always tuneful and showing real poetic 
feeling, are mainly devoted to celebrating individual martyrs or episodes of 
persecution times. 

An interesting contribution to Anthropology by Capt. J. F. J. Fitzpatrick, 
Assistant Resident, Northern Nigeria, is reprinted from the Journal of the 
African Society with the title Some Notes on the Kwolla District and its 
Tribes. Here we have unregenerate man in all his moral deformity, living, 
as far as his Creator is concerned, much as the beasts that perish. Vast 
regions of Africa have hitherto been unvisited by missionaries : a paper in a 
previous portion of this issue shows how slowly and at what cost the work of 
evangelization has to be carried on. 

Shakespeare in rhymed Alexandrines does not promise well, and though 
M.J.L. Lalot understands English thoroughly, he does not in his French 
Macbeth give us the force of the original. ‘‘Bambin au foie encor plus pale 
que les lis!” is a poor substitute for “thou lily-livered boy!” Yet a very 
scholarly Introduction on “ Translation” shows that M. Lalot understands 
his métier: it is the different genius of the two languages that betrays him. 

Several stories remain to be noticed. The Other Wife by Olivia Ramsey 
(Long : 6s.) is concerned with the fortunes of a high-principled woman in 
modern society, who is married to an ambitious but unscrupulous husband. 
Her pure nature and good training stand the test and merit the reward that 
meets her at the end. A thoroughly wholesome, as well as interesting, 
story. In Waste Places by Mrs. Woollaston White (St. Andrew’s Press 
3S.) is a well-told tale of exciting adventure in California. The Gipsy Squire 
by C. M. Home, deals with both England and India, and weaves an interest 
ing plot with an excellent moral about the connection of an English boy 
with gipsies. General Baden-Powell’s The Matabele Campaign (Bennett 
4d. net.) is issued in a cheap form four encourager the Boy-Scouts. It is 
not remarkable as literature, but boys will forgive that for the sake of its 
excitement. 

There is no greater authority in England on Blessed Joan of Arc than 
Francis Canon Wyndham, O.S.C. We welcome, therefore the printed 
edition of the eloquent sermon which he preached at Bayswater on 
October 30, 1910, on the occasion of the unveiling of a statue of the 
Beata. (Burns and Oates : 6d. net. 

The S.B.G. (Society for Befriending Girls), of which we gave some 
account in December last, now speaks for itself in a dainty little magazine, 
The Catholic Girls’ Friend, the Christmas number of which has been sent 
tous. We trust it will have many readers, and induce many to join this 
excellent and most useful Society, the offices of which are at 265, Vauxhall 
Bridge Road. 
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Some Notes on the Kwolla District and its Tribes. By Captain J. F. J. Fitzpatrick, 


Nigeria. Pp. 52. 1910. The Other Wife. By Olivia Ramsey, Pp. 320. 
Price, 6s. 1gIT. Macbeth. Translated into French by J. L. Lalot. Pp. 294. 
Price, 3.50 fr. 1909. Tyburn Speaks and Other Verses. Pp. 22. Price, 6d. 1911. 


AVE MARIA PREss, Indiana. 
Joseph Haydn : the Story of his Life. From the German of F, von Seeburg. By the 
Rev. J. M. Toohey, C.S.G. Pp. 302. Price, $1.25. gro. 


BAKER, London. 
The Life of St. Teresa written by herself. Translated by David Lewis. Fourth 
Edition. Pp. xxxix, 516. Price, gs. net. 1911. The Way of Perfection. By 
St. Teresa. Translated by the Benedictines of Stanbrook. Pp. xxxviii, 299. 
Price, 6s. net. tgII. 


BENNETT AND Co., London, 
The Matabele Campaign. By Lieut.-Gen. Sir R. Baden-Powell. Pp, 192. Price, 4d. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, New York. | 
Christian Mysteries; Discourses by Bishop Bonomelli. Translated by Bishop 


Byrne of Nashville. 4 vols. Pp. 434, 311, 458, 351. Price, $5.00. 1910. 


BURNS AND OATES, London. 


Catholic Directory for rgrz. Price, 1s. 6d, net. 1911. The Catholic Who's Who 
for 1941 Price, 3s. 6d. net. 1911. A Decade of Instructions concerning 
Purgatory By Rev. H. Banckaert, C.SS.R. Pp. 205. Price, 1s. net. 1910, 


Eucharistic Congress at Montreal, Edited by J. K. Foran, LL.D. Pp. 238. 
Price, 38. net 1gII. 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
Principia Mathematica. By A. N. Whitehead, Sc.D., and B, Russell, M.A. Vol. I. 
Pp. xiii, 666. Price, 25s. net. 1910. 


CATHOLIC TrRuTH Society, London. 


Chinese Lanterns By Alice Dease (19 Stories). Price, 1s. 1910 Collected 

Publications Vols. 82 and 83. Price, 18s. each. 1910. Some Protestant 
3 ) 

Fictions Exposed: Fourth Series. Price, ts. 1910. Various Penny Pamphlets. 


The Catholic Social Year Buok for rorr. Pp. 176. Price, 6d. net. 1911 
9 p. 17 


GABALDA ET CIE., Paris. 
Vie de Saint Francois de Sales. By M. Hamon. Nouvelle édition abrégée ; revised, 
&c., by M. Gonthier and M. Letourneau. Pp. viii, 524. Price, 3.50 fr. 4911. 


HERDER, London 
Geschichte der Verehrung Marias im 16 und 17 Jahrhundert. Von Stephan 
Beissel, S.J Pp. ix, 517. Price, 12s. net. 1910 Homiletische Gedanten und 
Katschlage. By Bishop von Keppler. Pp. 113. Price, 1s. 3d. net. git. Der 
Logos als Heiland im ersten Jahrhundert, By Dr. Engelbert Krebs. Pp. xx, 184, 
Price, 48. net. 1910. 
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KEGAN PAUL AND Co., London. 
Pastor's History of the Popes. Vol. X. Edited by Fr. R. Kerr, Cong. Orat. 


Pp. xxxiii, 525. Price, 12s. net. 1910. 


LAROSE ET TENIN, Paris. 
Le Droit Ecclésiastigue Matrimonial des Calvinisies Francais. 


Pp. 153. 1910. 


By Dr. J. Favrey. 


LETOUZEY ET ANE, Paris. 
Les Evangiles Synoptiques. 
IgIiI. 


By P. Eug. Mangenot. Pp. vi, 471. Price, 3.50 fr. 


LIBRERIA EDITRICE FIORENTINA, Florence. 
Ne Moechaberis. By P. A. Gemelli, O.F.M. Translated from the Italian by Canon 
J. Biagioli. 2nd edition. Pp. xv,270. Price, 4 lire. 1911. 


LINEHAN, Melbourne. 
Within the Soul. By Rev. M. J. Watson, S.J. Pp. 224. 1910. 


LONGMANS AND Co., London. 
Religion and English Society. By Rev. J. N. Figgis. Pp. viii, 47. Price, 1s 
IgI0. The Angelus and Regina Celi. Pp. 18. Price, 6d. net. 1910. History 

of the Theories of Ether and Electricity, By E. T. Whittaker, F.R.S. Pp. xiii, 
475. Price, 12s. 6d. net. 1910. Christ in the Church. By Rev. R. H. Benson 


Pp. 221. Price, 3s. 6d. net. 1911. 


MACLEHOSE AND Sons, Glasgow. 
The Awakening of Scotland. By W. L. Mathieson. Pp. xiv. 303. 


net. IQII. 


Price, 10s. 6d. 


PICARD ET FILS, Paris, 
Nicolas Caussin et le Cardinal de Richelieu. By R. P. Camille de Rochemonteix, S.J 
Pp. xx, 448. Price, 7.50fr. 1911. Avangiles Apocryphes. 1. By Professor Charles 
Michel and P. Peeters, S.J. Pp. xl. 255. Price, 3.00fr. 1911. Le Concordat 
de 1510: 3me partie. By the Abbé Jules Thomas. Pp. 480. Price, 7.00 fr. 1910 
Histoire du Breviaire Romain. By Mgr. P. Battifol. 3rd edition. Pp. x, 499, 


Price, 3.50fr. 1911. 


St. ANDREW'S PREss, Barnet. 
in Waste Places. By C. L. Woollaston White. Pp. 246. Price, 3s. 1910 
Gipsy Squire. By C. M. Home. Pp. 142. Price, 1s. 6d. 1910. 
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SANDS AND Co., London, 
First National Catholic Congress ; Oficial Report. Pp. xiii, 530. Price, 5s. net 
1910. The St. Margaret's Library. Eight Volumes of Stories, bound in cloth. 

rod. net. each. 1910. Why Should / be Moral? By E. R, Hull, S.J. Pp. 104. 


Price, 6d. net. 1910. 


SHERMAN, FRENCH AND Co., Boston. 
The Unfading Light. By Caroline D. Swan. Pp. 171. Price, $1.25. 1911. 
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